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ACT I 


§i 

Scene—The Waiting-room at Fal Vale, a small railway station 
in Cornwall, England. The Year, 1933. Time, 10 p.m. 
The room looks very unpleasant and uncomfortable. One 
gas-lamp gives a weak light, and throws dark shadows. 
There is not enough light for reading. Outside the rain falls 
heavily. Everything seems wet. Pieces of wall-paper hang 
from the walls. 

There is the sound of a whistle , and through the windows 
the lights from railway-carriages can be seen , as a train 
moves slowly out of the station. 

Saul Hodgkin comes in; he turns up the gas. He goes 
out through door B. Another train comes into the station. 
Shouts are heard , “ All Change !” ; and there is the noise 
of shutting the doors of carriages. Voices are heard. Then 
the door opens and Richard Winthrop and his wife , 

Elsie, come into the room . Both look rather bad- 
tempered. 



Elsie. —Do you think this really is the waiting-room ? 
Richard .—It looks like it. (He puts his bag on the table , and 
then goes to the right!) 

Elsie .—What smoke 1 just the sort of place you would bring 

me to. (<Coming to the seat in front of the table.) 

Richard. —Bring you 1 Oh 1 

Elsie .—It's cold, wet, and unpleasant. (She sits.) 

Richard .—Yes; you’re right: it is unpleasant enough 1 

1 
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Elsie .—But you don’t care. 

Richard (R. of table ).—Possibly I’m used to it. 

Elsie .—Thank you. 

Richard .—Why do you blame me? I’m not the manager 
of the Railway Company, am I? You should blame 
that young fool who lost his hat and pulled the cord * 
to stop the train. It was he who made us lose our 
other train on to Truro. (He goes to door A and opens 
it.) What’s this other room here ? (He goes into the 
ticket-office, followed by Elsie.) 



(Door A is opened again by Saul Hodgkin, the station-master and 

man-of-all-work .) 


Saul. —Well, all I say is, don’t blame me 1 
(Charles Murdock and Peggy, his wife, come in. They were only 
married this morning, and are wearing beautiful new clothes.) 
Charles .—I say 1 What a hole I 


Peggy. —Oh, Charlie I 

Saul (speaking to someone outside ).—Hi I where are you going ? 
Not that way 1 (He goes out through door B.) 

Charles (putting his bags on the table ).—This looks a nice bright 
place, does n’t it I (He crosses to door B and shuts it.) 

Peggy .—It does n’t matter, dear. (She sits on a chair on the 
left of table. Charles comes and kisses her.) It does n’t 
matter, dear. 

Charles .—But it does matter. Why I This is the night of 


our marriage I 
Peggy. —Y-yes. 

Charles .—We don’t want to ^cay here long. The people at 
the hotel won’t know what has happened to us. 


* Teacher , explain : the cord in the carriage oj a train which is 
pulled in danger to stop the train. 


ACT I, §4 


3 


Peggy* —I hope they won’t think that you were afraid of 
getting married, and changed your mind. 

Charles .—What a joke ! {Singing softly .) 

“ There was I, waiting at the church, 

Waiting at the church I ” 

No! It 5 s no joke. Pm hungry, and you’re tired, and 
we want to get to our hotel. It’s bad enough losing 
that train at Exeter. 

P e g &*—Mother is to blame for that. I knew we should be 
late, 

Charles .—That fellow and his hat I No one but a perfect 
fool would stop a train because he’s lost his hat. 

Peggy* —Now, now 1 Gently, gently. 

Charles. —I’m very angry. When we’ve only this one week 
before I have to go away and leave you, I don’t want 
to waste a minute of it. 

Peggy> —Let’s forget about that, dear. Let’s pretend we 
shall always be together. 

Charles. Pm sorry, dear, I won’t complain,—There’s one 

thing I notice; all those other people seem to have 

gone away; we are alone. Give me a kiss and I’ll 
smile again. 


§4 

{They kiss . Just as they do so, the door opens again and Miss 

Bourne comes in , followed by Saul , Miss Bourne is an old 
lady, carrying a bird-cage.) 

Miss Bourne .—Oh 1 Love birds ! 

{Charles and Peggy jump up and go towards door A.) 

Miss B . So sorry 1 This is the waiting-room, is n’t it ? 
Saul.— Yes. 

Miss B.—Pm so sorry, 

Charles .—Oh—er—not at all 1 

{Richard and Elsie come in from the ticket-office .) 

Charles ,—Hullo 1 Here are some more of them. 
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Miss B .—What a frightful smell of smoke. Phew ! Phew ! 
{She sits on the seat,) 

Charles .—They do say that where there’s smoke there’s fire ; 
but that does n’t seem to be true here. 

SauL —I’m sure it’s a nice fire for the time of night. 

Peggy. —Well, we shall have to be satisfied with it till the 
next train. 

Saul. —I keep on telling you there is no next train. 

Charles .—What ? 

Saul. —There are no more trains till seven to-morrow morn¬ 
ing- 

Charles. —Listen ; I must get this young lady—my wife—to 
Truro to-night. 

Saul .—Sorry, sir; but you can’t. 

Charles .—Then can we get a car ? 

SauL —There are no cars round here. 

Charles. —Well,—then, what can we do ? 

Saul .—If you want to go anywhere to-night, you’ll have to 
walk. 

Charles .—Oh ! I say I I am sorry, Pegs; we seem to be 
in frightful trouble. 

Pegg)i .—We can’t do anything, old man. It does n’t matter. 


§ 5 

Richard. —Now listen, porter, - 

Saul. —I’m the station-master. 

Richard. —Well, listen, station-master: do you really mean 
that we can’t get any farther to-night ? 

SauL —That’s what I said. 

Richard. —Then where’s the nearest hotel ? 

SauL —Truro. 

Richard. —Where ? 

SauL —Truro. 

Richard. —Surely there is some place where we can stay the 
night ? 

Saul. —There are no houses here. There’s a farm five 
miles along the road. 
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Richard .—But surely you live somewhere ? 

SauL —I bicycle to Truro. 

Richard .—Well, ladies and gentlemen, it seems as if we shall 
have to stay here till morning. 

{Elsie sits in a chair , RightI) 

Charles .—Where is that fool who stopped the train ? 

Saul {going to door B, opening it and shutting it again). —There’s 
another gentleman outside. 

Charles .—We hope he’ll stay there. I shall kick him if he 
comes in here, 

Richard .—We have to thank him for this—him and his hat. 

Miss B. —He ought to be put in prison. Why did he pull 
the cord ? 



(Teddie Deaken comes in, unnoticed .) 

Richard .—He’s a fool. 

Charles .—Worse than a fool. My foot wants to kick him. 

Teddie .—I say 1 ( They all turn and look at him.) What a 

nice little place. Here we all are. What are you 
doing ? Disagreeing about something ? 

Richard .—Not at all. We are all quite a 
subject. 

Teddie .—How strange 1 So we’re here till morning, eh ? 

Charles .—Yes. 

Teddie .—I think it’s rather amusing. It’s a little excite¬ 
ment—a little change from the usual sameness of life. 

Charles .—You may feel that way; but it’s very uncom¬ 
fortable for us. 

Teddie .—I’m sorry. To tell you the truth, I’m quite 
enjoying myself. 

Mtss B.—Young man, have you no thought for the feelings 
of others ? 

Teddie .—I don’t know what you mean. 


greed on the 
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Miss B ♦—I am not surprised that you do not know what I 
mean! 

Teddie .—I say, you are n’t angry with me, are you ? (He 
puts some papers and story-books on the table,) 


§ 7 

MissB .—You are the cause of this most unpleasant position; 
yet you show no shame; you don’t seem to care at all. 

Teddie .—My good woman- 

Miss B .—Please do not address me in that impolite way. 

Teddie .—Sorry! (Turning to Richard .) Here! You must 
be just. How could I stop my hat from blowing 
away? 

Richard .—If you lean out of the window, it often happens. 

Teddie .—But, my dear old thing, I was watching the smoke 
from the engine;—it was so pretty I 

Charles .—Losing your hat is no reason for pulling the cord 
to stop the train. 

Teddie .—Don’t you think so ? 

Charles .—No I 

Teddie .—Well, I do. It was a very nice hat. I only 
bought it last week. Besides, I’ve always wanted to 
pull that cord. It’s so amusing : don’t you think so ? 

Richard .—Sir I Have you got no gentlemanly feelings ? 

Teddie .—What do you mean ? 

Richard .—Listen to me. You don’t seem to have under¬ 
stood what happened. 

Teddie .—I hate trying to understand things. 

Richard .—Then it will be a pleasure to me to make you 
understand. First of all you put your head out of the 
window, like a fool that you are. Then, when your 
hat blows away, you pull the cord and stop the train 
on a hill. So we lost our other train and found our¬ 
selves in this hateful place. And then you don’t say 
you’re sorry; you behave as if you had done us ail a 

kindness. 


ACT I, §8 
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§ 8 

Teddie.—l say ! You don’t seem to like me, do you 5 

Rubard.—\f I were to tell you what I really think of you_ 

Elsie. Oh, don’t quarrel, Richard. Surely our position 
is uncomfortable enough without a quarrel. What¬ 
ever you say now can do no good. Here we are, and 
here we shall have to stay. 

Saul. I’m sorry, madam, but you can’t stay here. 

Elsie. —What ? 1 

Richard. —Eh ? 

Saul. —I say that you can’t stop here. 

Richard. —'OC^hat do you mean ? 

Saul.— As there are no more trains, everything must be shut 

R . , U P fo ^ I’m going off home. 

Richard.— Well ? 

S~ Ar \ d > kf fore 1 8°> I have to shut this place up. 
Richard. Well, you car?t shut it upl 

? rd ff ■• * nd Fve g^ to obey them. 
Richard.—Don t be a fool I Where else can we go ? 

au. I don t know. All I know is that I’ve got to obey 
p . orders^—You might go to the farm. 8 7 

chard. Do you expect the ladies to walk five miles along 
' a country road on a night like this ? 6 

ru,° >v,? n - t St °P here. Yo o’ve got to go. 

Charles.- Who is going to make us go ? 
haul .—I am. 

S/r^T hat i.- re tg° in g t0 do ? Throw us out? 
Richard ht * h *. ad )‘— lt seems as if I shall have to. 
T'Mi, d U hng f b,S COaf) — The n you can start with me 

RiS* t? a tbt J ront and sMn & on « ‘Mr facing 
Richard and Saul).-1 say 1 This is fine I The fighf 

wd?Z TJ (He gets up, walks back- 

leddie .—Sorry, 
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§ 9 

(Richard goes up to Saul as if to begin the fight) 

Saul\ —Now, look here, sir, don’t you lay your hands on 
me I 

Richard .—I ’m not going to. I thought you were going to 
lay your hands on me, 

Charles .—It’s no use. We mean to stay. We’ll arrange 
that you don’t get into any trouble. 

Saul. —Well, sir, I don’t know- 

Charles (putting some money in SauVs hand). —Everything is 
all right, is n’t it ? 

Saul. —Well, sir, I don’t know. I can’t do anything else. 

Charles .—That’s right. Come along now; let’s see what 
we can do to make these ladies comfortable. This 
is a very bad fire. 

Saul. —There’s a fire in the ticket-office. I don’t know if 
that’s any better. 

Charles •—Let’s go and see, Peggy. 


§ io 

(Saul leads the my through door A. Charles and Peggy follow. 
Miss Bourne gets up and goes to the door ; then she remembers 
her bird-cage ; runs back and takes it from Teddte.who is 
looking at it. She then goes into the ticket-office, followed 
by Teddie. Elsie and Richard stay in the waiting-room.) 

Richard. —Well, what do you think of this, Elsie ? 

Elsie— Not much. But you will enjoy it. 

Richard. —I don’t understand. . 

Elsie.— It gives you a fine chance to make yourself unpleasant 

to everyone. Already you have tried to g t 
station-master; and you have lost your temper wi 
the young fool who stopped the train. You must e 

enjoying this. 



ACT I, §11 9 

Richard.— Look here, Elsie, must we go on quarrelling like 
this ? 

Elsie. —I thought you would like it. 

Richard. —Can't we forget it all ? 

Elsie. I can’t forget what you said to me this morning. 
Richard .—I’m sorry I lost my temper with you this morning. 

I am very worried just now because of Parkinson 
dying suddenly like that. 

Elsie. —Surely you can get another manager for the Works ? 
Richard. —I can get some sort of manager. But X must have 
a good man, a man I can trust. 

Elsie. —And because you could n’t get him, you got angry 
with me. 

Richard .—You made me angry. 

Elsie. —Blame me, because you behaved badly 1 I might 
have expected that. 

Richard .—I did n’t say that. 

Elsie .—No, but you meant it. 


§ 

Richard.— We’ve only been married a year, Elsie. It 

seems sad that we should go on like this. Why not 
start again ? 

Elsie. It s too late. We must keep to our arrangement. 
Richard .—But_ 6 

Elsie. It’s no good talking it all over again. We don’t 

agree with each other, and we never shall. As soon 

as we leave here, I shall go back to London. We must 
separate. 

Richard. —I’m sorry about that. 

Elsie.—Did I say we should separate ? Or did you ? 
Richard.—I did, but_- 

Elsie .—Very well then. 

Richard.—I was in a bad temper at the time. You know 
, that. We were both in a temper. 

Elm .—That is not true : I never lose my temper. 

Richard. Not openly, I know; but- 
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Elsie. —Then please speak the truth! 

Richard. —Elsie, do try to see reason. 

Elsie. —Oh! It’s no good, Dick. We don’t suit each 
other. You should have married a quiet little girl 
who’s afraid of everything. You would have looked 
after her and saved her from danger, and she would 
have looked up to you as a god, and gladly obeyed 
your orders. It’s different with me, I don’t need 
looking after. I won’t be given orders. The “ Strong 
Man ” does n’t interest me because I can look 
after myself. I’ve never been afraid in my life. 

Richard ,—That’s just it, Elsie. You’re far too sure of 
yourself. 

Elsie. —There 1 You’ve started again 1 I’ve had enough 
quarre llin g for one day; I’m going into the other 

room. 

Richard (. stopping her). —Elsie, for the last time, let’s start 
again. 

Elsie. —No, Dick; I’ve made up my mind; I’m quite 
decided. 


§ 12 

{Charles comes in from the ticket-office, and runs into Els/e.) 


Charles .—Sorry I 

Elsie .—Not at all. {She goes into the ticket-office.) 

Charles {going across to RJchard who is sitting on the seat ).—I 
say I what a game I 

Richard .—Perfectly frightful, is n’t it ? 

Charles .—I should say so I 

RJchard .—We shall have to bear it till the morning. 

Charles .—It’s not so bad for you, sir; but it is very hard on 
me. 

RJchard. —It’s hard on all of us. That young fool is the 
only one to blame. 



ACT I, § 13 
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Charles .—It’s frightfully hard.—Of course, you’ve been 
married for some time ? 

Richard .—Yes. 

Charles. —Of course that makes things easier. 

Richard .—Possibly it does. 

Charles .—You see—er—we—my wife and I—we have n’t 
been married very long. (He pulls out his handkerchief 
and a lot of confetti * falls on the floor.) 

Richard (noticing this). —I understand. 

Charles .—Eh ? (seeing the confetti ). Oh 1 well, that has 
told you all about it I But—well, I’m not ashamed 
of it; we—we were only married to-day. But please 
don’t tell the others. 

Richard .—Of course not. 


§ 13 

Charles .—It’s a wonderful thing to be married, is n’t it ? 

—to have someone to stand by one in every trouble. 
Richard .—You’ll find that out for yourself. 

Charles .—I have already. It’s a good thing I have, because 
we have n’t much time. 

Richard .—I thought you said you’d just been married. 
Charles .—Yes—but- 

Richard. —What’s the trouble ? Have you had a quarrel ? 
Charles. —Oh, no 1 
Richard .—Sorry, 

Charles. —That’s all right, sir. Possibly married people do 
have quarrels sometimes ? 

Richard. — Undoubtedly. 

Charles. —It is n’t easy to understand. My trouble is that 
my name is Murdock. 

Richard. Any relation of Murdock & Son ? 

Charles.- Yes ; I’m the son. 

Richard. —Oh, I see l 

* Confetti = little pieces of coloured paper which are thrown 
over newly married people as they leave the church. 
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Charles .—Of course, everyone knows about it? We’re 
finished I 

Richard.—I noticed it, because I happen to be in the same 
line of business myself. 


§ 14 

Charles .—That’s strange. Well, we’re finished. I’m 
leaving England next week. 

Richard .—Alone ? 

Charles .—Yes. I could n’t possibly take the wife out there. 
Just one week together, and then- 

Richard .— Must you leave England ? 

Charles .—What else can I do ? I’ve tried everywhere in 
England for work. Our marriage was arranged 
before the trouble came. Her mother and father 
wanted her to give me up. But she would n’t,—the 
dear girl I I say, I don’t know why I’m telling you 
all this. It must be very uninteresting. 

Richard .—Oh, no. 

Charles— Is n’t it strange how friendly people become when 
they are all in trouble together ? If that fool had n’t 
pulled the cord, we should be sitting silently opposite 
each other in a railway-carriage, looking at each other 
as if we were enemies. And here I am telling you all 

my family troubles I 


§ 15 

Peggy (speakingfrom the ticket-office). Where are you, Charlie ? 

(Charles runs to the door and meets her) 

Charles .—Here I am, dear. Did you succeed in getting a 

wash ? , . , 

Peggy.— Yes; old Saul found a piece of soap—after much 

trouble. 
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Charles .—Good ! I’ve been having a talk with Mr._er 

Richard .—Winthrop is my name. 

Charles. Peggy, this is Mr. Winthrop. Mr. Winthrop, 
1 want you to meet Miss Peggy—er—my wife. 

Richard (,shaking hands ).—How do you do. 

Charles. We’ve just found that we’re both in the same line 
of business.—Strange, is n’t it ? 

Richard.— Yes, it’s really very strange. (He turns to Po.) 

1 eg&— Please don’t let me drive you away. 

Richard. Not at all, Mrs. Murdock; there’s something I 
want to say to my wife. & 

(Richard goes into the ticket-office and shuts the door.) 
Charles (kissing Peggy ).—He seems quite a nice fellow. (They 

sit.) ' J 

Peggy. —Yes. 


§ 16 

Charles.—I say, old girl, this is a nice position, is n’t it ? 

We can t do anything about it. 

Charles.— Yes, but to start our married life like this ! If 

we were always going to be together, it would n’t 
be so bad. 


Don’t say any more about that, old boy, please 1 
Charles. -I m sorry. Pegs, but it’s all so unjust 1 ? 

Peggy -—Please I ] 

Charles . If only you could come_- 

^ m rea< ty come ) you know that, 

1 tnOT ' w ““s h 

P e W ‘—My man 1 

Chm heddSt *k ^V U righ - f ° r mC ’ Pe 8 s i 1>m strong and 
P«r«Tr 7 bW f ° r , you 11 would be different. 

Charles.— Yes, but—I could n’t even get the money to pay 

y vZ*7Tu° n the Ship ’ You ’ U have to stay ^in 
England till things are better. ^ 
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Peggy .—You must n’t give up hope; things will be all 
right in the end. When you are away and things are 
going badly, think of me. I shall be praying for you, 
my dear. 



(The sound of rain is heard.) 

(Charles takes Peggy in his arms and kisses her.—The ticket- 

window opens and Teddie puts his head out.) 

Teddie. —All change 1 All change I Keep in line, please. 
Sorry, sold out of tickets to London. ( Seeing Charles 
and Peggy.) I say, I’m frightfully sorry I 
Charles .—That’s all right. We are beginning to get quite 
used to you. 

Teddie. —I believe someone likes me I (Beginning to sing)— 

“ When you are ha-a-a-ppy, friend of mine. 

And all your skies are blue”- 

Charles . —Shut up I 

Teddie. —Don’t you like my voice ? 

Charles. —I do not. . 

Teddie. —Then take your ticket in the Sleeping-Car. (He 

shuts the window.) 

Charles. _I’ve met some fools in my time; but this one 

is the biggest 1 

(; Richard , Elsie , Miss Bourne and Saul come in from the ticket- 
office, followed by Teddie. Teddie sits near the window , Right.) 

Af i ss B ._I was never at a worse managed station in my life. 

I shall write to the Company. (Sits.) 




ACT I, § 18 
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Saul .—Please do, madam. I’ve written time after time. 
Charles .—What’s the trouble ? 

Richard .—The rain’s coming through the roof in there, and 
we had to come out. 


§ 18 

Peggy* —I’m frightfully hungry. 

Richard. —Is there anything eatable here ? 

Saul. —Eh ? 

Richard. —Is there anything eatable here ? 

Saul. —Not a drop, sir, except water. 

Miss B.—I don’t know what my poor birdie will think of it. 
He’s sleeping beautifully. (She lifts the cover of the 
cage and makes little noises at her bird.) 

Charles .—I think we’d better pull up the seats to the fire 
and make ourselves as comfortable as we can. 

Richard. —That’s a good plan. 

(They do so. Richard brings a chair from the ticket-office.) 
Charles. —That’s better. 

(Elsie sits on the chair brought by Richard .) 

Saul. —That chair does n’t come out of the office, 

Richard .—Yes, it does. Look I 

(The ladies sit.) 

Teddie. —Still hungry, ladies and gentlemen ? 

Peg£t : — Very. 

Teddie .—I’ll soon see to that. 

Richard .—How ? 

Charles. —Can you ? 

Teddie (Teddie pretends to spread a table-cloth * on the table. He 
puts the water-bottle in the middle. He puts his handkerchief 
over his arm.) Just coming, sir. One minute, sir, 
(He goes to the ticket-window and opens it) Dinner for 


* Using a travelling-rug. 
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six!—Just coming up, sir, . * . Sorry, sir, but all the 
kitchen servants have gone boating. Oh, it’s all 
right; there’s a fly in the water-bottle. 


§ *9 

Miss B. —Young man, do you ever take anything in life 
seriously ? 

Teddie. —Oh, yes. 

Miss B. —May I ask what ? 

Teddie .—Food I 

Miss B.—Sir, you are no gentleman 1 

Teddie .—Thank you for these kind words. (He sees the 
confetti on the floor) Hullo I Hullo! Confetti 1 
What a perfect joke 1 Ha 1 Ha ! Ha 1 How perfectly 
sweet! Now which of you is it ? (Looking at Miss 
Bourne) No, it’s not you. 

Miss B.—Really ! 

Teddie (crossing to the left and looking at Elsie and Richard ).— 
N-n-o. No. (He looks at Charles and Peggy) Ha 1 
The look of shame 1 The angry eye I Ha ! Ha I Ha 1 
This is the funniest thing I ever saw. Ha 1 Ha I Ha 1— 
When I tell the fellows about this- 

Charles .—Sir 1 

Teddie. —Now 1 Now I Don’t frighten your wife. No 
reason to get angry. 

Charles .—There is reason. 

Teddie .—Oh, sorry 1 Only my little joke. But it is funny, 
is n’t it ? Don’t you think so ? 

Charles .—No I 

Teddie .—Oh 1 . . . Well, you may be right. (He sits.) 

Saul. —Well, seeing that you’ve all decided to stay here. I’ll 
be off home. (Moving towards the ticket-office .) 

Richard. —You’re going ? 

Saul (turning ).—You can stay here, since you’ve made up 
your minds about it; but I won’t. 
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§ 20 

Richard .—Look here, I’d like you to stay; we might want 
something. 

Charles .—Yes; you know where things are. We’ll give 
you ten shillings. 

Saul (afraid ).—What 1 Stay here all night 1 

Charles .—Why not ? 

Saul. —Me stay at Fal Vale station all night ! 

Richard .—That is what we want you to do. 

Saul .—See here I Have you never heard anything about 
this station ? 

Charles .—No. 

Richard .—I never even knew it was here, 

Peggy .—Heard what about it ? 

Saul .—About the ghost. 

Peggy .—The ghost? 

Saul. —Yes. 

Teddie. —Well,—if that is n’t quite perfect 1 The station 
is haunted. (He laughs loudly.) 

Saul .—You may laugh, sir. 

Teddie .—May I ? Oh 1 Thank you very much. 

Saul .—Perhaps you won’t think it so laughable before 
morning. 

Richard .—Do you mean to say that you believe in ghosts ? 

Saul .—Yes, I do. There are n’t many people in these parts 
who don’t. Not for a five-pound note would I stay 
in this station— to-night of all nights ! 

Richard .—But you’re not afraid to stay with us, are you ? 

Saul. —I—I don’t know. Have you never heard about it ? 

Richard .—What is the story ? Before you go you must 
tell us what to expect. 

Saul. —No. I’ll be getting home now. 

Charles ,—Look here l You need n’t go yet. Tell us all 

about the ghost,—or ghosts. We want something 
to amuse us. 

Saul. —Amuse you I Ha I 

Richard (crossing to Saul and putting money in his hand ).—Come 
along 1 
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§ 21 

SauL Well, 111 do it; but I warn you it is n’t a pretty 
story. Twenty years ago, this very same night, a 
man named Ted Holmes used to be station-master 
here. Did you notice a bridge just down below? 

Charles .—Yes, I did. 

i _ * 

Saul ,—That is a bridge over the River Ross. It is a swinging 
bridge, and it used to be worked by a handle in this 
station,—just outside that window. In those days 
quite big boats used to come up the river because of 
the China Works. They don’t come now. 

Richard ,—Well ? 

Saul ,—Twenty years ago, this very same night, a number of 
people went to a party in Truro, and they arranged 
for a train to take them back home, to St. Blande, 
down the line. That was the only night-train that 
ever ran on these lines. The bridge was always left 
open at night to let the boats go through; but Ted 
Holmes was kept at the station to shut the bridge for 
the train to come over it. It must have been eleven 
o’clock when they telephoned from Truro to shut the 
bridge, as the train was starting. Ted answered that 
he would go and shut the bridge at once. And those 
were the last words he was ever heard to speak. 



Peggy ,—What happened ? 

Saul. —I’m coming to that. As I was saying, Ted answered 
that he would go and shut the bridge that minute, 
just at eleven o’clock. He went to the door; and there 
it was that illness came to him; and he fell down— 
there—just outside that door—dead 1 
Miss B .—Oh I What a fearful thing 1 

* Place in which plates, cups, etc., were made. 
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* 

Saul .—And that is n’t the worst of it,—not nearly the worst. 
As I was saying, just at eleven o’clock Ted Holmes 
fell down dead, and after it was all finished, outside 
that door they found him, the lamp still burning in 
his hand. It must have been half-past eleven when 
the train started from Truro. And there was the 
bridge open, and Ted Holmes lying dead in the station. 
On came the train down the valley. It travelled fast, 
for every one was wanting to get home. On it came, 
at forty miles an hour. Poor Ben Isaacs was driving ; 
and, when he was just above this station, it seemed 
as if something warned him. What it was, God alone 
knows. But he tried to stop the train. It went 
through the station here with the whistle blowing— 
and then— crash! 

Richard .—Good God 1 


§ 23 

Charles ,—Were there many killed ? 

SauL —Six killed then, and two died after. By some 
chance poor Ben Isaacs was thrown out of the 
engine. He climbed out of the water and came back 
to the station. His mind was gone. They say he 
walked up and down here for hours, holding up a 
red lamp and singing. Next morning he died. He 
must have been glad to die. Six bodies they brought 
up from the mud, and laid them out in this very room. 

Miss B .—What a fearful thing 1 

SauL —I warned you it was n’t a pretty story you were mak¬ 
ing me tell. 

Richard .—Yes, but where does the haunting come in ? 

SauL —I think I’ve said enough. The ladies are getting 
frightened. (He moves to door A.) 

Elsie .—Not at all. It was a fearful thing, no doubt. But 
I don’t see how it can frighten us. 

Saul (coming hack ).—Ever since that night this station has 
been haunted by a ghost. 

13 ^ 63 
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Charles. By whom? What ghost? Ted Holmes? 

' Mok: than that. Some nights the bell rings, and 

a train comes through the station with the whistle 
blowing. 


S 2 4 

Richard. —Nonsense! 

SauL It s God’s truth I’m telling you, sir. One night, 
a little time back, I was kept late by a storm, and just 
as I got down the road, the signal bell rang, and I 
heard the train go through. I saw the red light of 
her fire,—saw it with my own eyes, sir I 

Charles . I expect it’s some goods train that has started 
this story. 

SauL I tell you there are no trains run on these lines from 
ten at night till seven in the morning. Besides, the 
train never starts from Truro, and never runs into 
St, Blande. If it’s a natural thing, where does it come 
from ? Where does it go ? 

Charles .—Hm I Yes. 

SauL —You don’t believe me ? 

Charles .—You Cornish people believe in lots of things. 

Saul. —People in these parts run like mad if they hear a 
train in the night. They do say that to look upon the 
ghost-train means that you will die. 

Richard. —Now that’s perfect nonsense. 

Saul. —Wait a little ! Two months ago a thief broke into 
this waiting-room one night; and the next morning 
they found him here dead. The doctors say he died 
of—fear 1 


§ 25 

Richard .—That was just an accident. 

SauL —Then what about the train, sir? Lots of people 
have heard it, rushing along the line; and early one 
morning a man from the farm was walking to Truro 
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to catch the London train, and he saw someone walk¬ 
ing about in front of these windows, holding a red 
lamp ; and he heard him singing.— You can stay here, 
if you like, but not me. They do say that the dead 
walk about the station with poor Ben Isaacs leading 
them. 

(The rain is heard beating against the windows.) 

Teddie .—Ha 1 Ha 1 Ha 1 I do think this is all so amusing. 
I never heard anything quite so funny in all my life. 

Saul. —Funny ? 

Teddie. —You don’t expect us to believe that story, do you ? 

Saul. —I do, sir. 

Teddie. —Well, I always used to think that I was rather good 
at telling tall stories; but you’re better at it than I 
am. I remember a story I once heard about a haunted 
Police-station, or Fire-station, or something in London 
—or was it Manchester ? I believe it was Liverpool. 
Well, there was a man there one day, and he saw an 
old lady all dressed up in black silk {looking at Miss 
Bourne) sitting on a seat; and then—suddenly— she 
was n’t there 1 (Miss Bourne looks frightened.) He 
went round the corner, and there she was again 1 He 
said something to her. He said—I can’t remember 
what he said, but I know it was frightfully funny, 
(He laughs loud and long.) 


§ 26 

Saul. —So you are making fun of me, sir ? 

Teddie .—Don’t get angry, old dear. Really your story is 
. . , well, one can’t be expected to believe it, can one ? 
('Coming towards Miss Bourne) I’ll tell you another 
story, about a fellow at a Mothers’ Meeting. You see, 

someone gave him a fat baby to hold and- (He sees 

Miss Bourne looking at him) No—-on second thoughts 
—I won’t, (He goes back to the chair and sits down.) 
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Miss B . (who has stood up). —This is the last time I shall ever 
travel on this line. I never heard of anything so 
badly managed. Have n’t they any signals? 

Saul. —When the accident happened, the line was only 
just opened. Things are different now, and the 
bridge is never opened. 

Teddie. —Then what is that handle outside? What does 
it do? 


Saul. —That lets a train go off on to the side-line : the side¬ 
line runs up the hill to the old tin-mine—only about 
a hundred yards away. 

Richard. —Well, station-master, your story has been very in¬ 
teresting, even if it was rather unpleasant. I’m sorry 

I can’t believe it all, but really- 

Peggy {suddenly getting up with a cry). —Look I 
Richard. 1 W7U „ . 

Charles. j What ? 

Miss B .—Ah! 


Peggy. —I thought I saw someone looking in through the 
window. (Saul runs to the door and opens it. He calls 
the others. Alt the men run outside.) 

Elsie (calmly going up to the window). —You dreamt it, I expect. 
P egg y. —No, I saw it quite clearly. 

Miss B. —This is really a most unpleasant station. 


§ 27 

f The men come hack. Saul goes into the ticket-office and is heard 

locking doors.) 

Charles. —No one about, Pegs. 

Richard. —Not a sign of anyone. 

Teddie (shutting door B).—One of the dear old ghosts, I 
expect. 

Richard. —Shut up, you fool I 

Teddie .—Sorry I (He sits on the seat below the window , Right.) 
Charles. —It can’t have been anything, Peggy. You must 
have just thought you saw it. 
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Ptg&- —Possibly. (To Elsie) I’m sorry if I frightened 
you. 

Elsie. —I was n’t at all frightened. 

Richard (to Peggy). —That’s the worst of ghost-stories, Mrs. 
Murdock ; they really make us all feel rather frightened, 

but some of us are not brave enough to say that we’re 
afraid. 

Elsie. —Thank you. 

Richard. —I was n’t talking about you. 

Elsie. —Oh I 

(Saul comes in from the ticket-office , putting on his coat) 

Richard— Can’t you get us some coal, station-master? 
This fire is very bad. 

Saul.— Sorry, there is very little coal left. I’U see what there 
is. (He goes into the ticket-office) 

Miss B.— It’s really very wet and cold. I’m sure my Joey 
will catch a cold. 


§ 28 

Teddie. —Now, don’t look so sad, everyone. It might be 
worse. 6 

Miss B. (getting up). You have put us in this most unpleasant 

position ; but you do not say you are sorry. 1 All you 

do is to laugh at us. You are no gentleman 1 
Teddie. —Oh, I say 1 

(Saul comes in) 

Miss B. My dear sister at Truro will be sitting up all night 
for me, and here I am in a cold railway station with 
ghosts and things all over the place; and all you can 
do is to sit there and laugh. I will not stay in the same 

room with you. {Seizing the bird-cage , she goes towards 
the door of the tteket-officel) Oh I Oh I 

(Teddie stands up) 

Charles , What s the matter ? (He goes to her) 

Miss B, I m sure I saw something move in there. 
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Charles (going into the ticket-office ).—There’s nothing there. 
Miss B .—Oh, dear, dear me! (She sits on the seat near the 
door and cries) 

Elsie. —It’s all right; really it is. 


§ 29 

SauL —Well, I’m going. 

Richard. —Here,—I say I 

Saul (looking about him fearfully). —It’s no good, sir; I won’t 
stay here any longer, not for a hundred pounds, I 
won’t. I know too much about this station. 

Charles .—Can’t you see you’re frightening the ladies ? 

Saul .—Don’t blame me, sir. I warned you, when you first 
came, that Fal Vale station was not a pleasant place 
to pass the night in. If you take my advice, you’ll 
set out for the farm even now. (He goes to the ticket- 
window , opens it and takes his bicycle-lamp.) 

Richard .—We shall not. 

Elsie .—Of course not. We’re not going to catch frightful 
colds because of a foolish ghost-story. 

Saul .—As you please, madam. I’ve done my best. But 
I’m not going to put myself in danger. I’ve got a 
wife and children. 

Richard. —Then go 1 You fool 1 If you’re afraid- 

S a uL —Afraid ? Yes, I’m afraid. And I’m not ashamed 

to say so. 

Charles. —Where’s your bicycle ? 

S a uU —Outside. Have you got a match, sir ? 

Charles (giving him a box of matches ).—Yes. Take these. 

§ 3° 

(The rain is heard again) 

Saul.— Thank you, sir. (Lighting his lamp) I’D bebaek 
at seven to see you onto the train. And you take my 
advice : keep in here, and, if you do hear a train, don t 
you go running out to look at it. 
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Richard* —Look here I Stop talking like an old woman. 
If you believe in your ghost-train, you may. We 
don’t. Do you understand ? 

Saul. —Yes, sir. 

Richard .—If you’re going, go. 

SauL —All right. (He picks up his lamp and goes to the door) 
Good night to you all, 

Richard. —Good night. 

Teddie. —Good night and a pleasant ride, old thing 1 I 
hope you get frightfully wet. 

SauL —Thank you, sir. Good night to you. 

(He goes out 9 lamp in hand , looking angrily at Teddie) 

Teddie (going to the door and opening it). —Kiss baby for me. 

(Shutting the door) Nice old fellow, that. 

Richard*— Now we must make arrangements for the night. 

The ladies may sleep in here; it is drier than the ticket- 
office. 

Miss B. I’m sure I shan’t sleep anywhere. 

Richard (to Teddie ).—Help me to move the table. Here 
you! ’ 

Teddie ,—Me ? Oh—of course. 

(Richard and Teddie mm the table up to the window , Left. 
Charles and Elsie move the seat up to the table) * 

Richard. —Someone may be able to sleep on this. 


§ 3* 

Charles. Look here 1 What fools we are I 
Richard .—Why ? 

Charles. We never told that fellow to bring us any food 
when he comes back. J 

Elsie. —He may think of it. 

Charles .—I doubt it. 

Richard. —So do I. 

Bk.IL 
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Miss B .—He is a very polite man. I shall write to the Com¬ 
pany about him. 

{Something falls against door B. All turn quickly and look 

at it.) 


Charles .—What’s that ? {He goes to the door and opens it . 
Saul is seen leaning backwards . As the door opens , he 
falls into the room , bis bicycle-lamp still in his hand.) 
Richard. —What’s the matter ? 


Peggy .—Is he ill ? 

Miss B .—Oh dear, oh dear—he can’t be 
Elsie {suddenly crying out ).—Ah I 
Richard .—What is it ? 

Elsie .—Look 1 Look 1 The lamp 1 


Richard .—Well ? 

Elsie {falling into a chair).— Don’t you remember ? 
the door they found him, the lamp still 

IN HIS HAND 1 ” 

Charles {looking at his watch)— Eleven o’clock 1 


“ Outside 

BURNING 


Curtain. 
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§ 32 

Scene—The same room> about quarter of an hour after the end of 
Act L Miss Bourne is sitting in a chair in front of the fire. 
Peggy is leaning against the wall near the ticket-window. 

Elsie is sitting on the edge of the table trying to light a 
cigarette . 

Elsie (as the match goes out again).— Blow I * (She lights 
another match> which also goes out.) 

Peggy.—Yont hand is shaking. Can I light it for you ? 
Elsie. Thank you, but my hand is not shaking. These 

matches are bad. (She lights a third match and succeeds 
in lighting her cigarette .) 

Miss B.— How you can smoke at a time like this, I really 
don't know 1 Dear me I Dear me I 
Peggy.—A cigarette is rather calming when one is- 

Elsie (quickly). —Please don't think that. I'm feeling per- 
fecdy calm. 

Mjss B. —Oh, dear me I What is going to happen to us ? 
Peggy. Nothing, Miss Bourne. You forget that there are 
three men with us;—there's no danger. 

M/jj* B. Yes; but there were four men with us just now. 
Elsie. —Try not to think about it* 

Mjss B. But I can't help thinking about it. He lay there 
Oh, it was frightful I (She begins to cry.) 

* A mild exclamation of impatience. 

27 
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§ 33 

Peggy. —Dear Miss Bourne, don’t give way. 

Miss B. —To think that a thing like this should happen 
to me ! I’ve read things in newspapers, fearful things, 
but they were always a long way off, and never seemed 
quite real. I have been living with my dear sister for 
so many years, and it has never seemed possible that 
anything frightful should happen to me. 

Peggy. —But nothing has happened to you. 

Miss B. —Nothing happened 1 Oh, dear me 1 Nothing 
happened 1 How can you say such a thing ? Oh, 
dear, dear, dear 1 I shall never be the same woman 


again. 

Elsie. —You must try to be brave. 

Miss B. —I’ll try,—I’ll try—really I will, but it’s all so 

(Charles comes in from the ticket-office , followed by Richard and 

Teddie.) 



Miss Who’s that ? 

Charles .—It’s all right—it’s only us. 

Richard (locking the door and coming over towards the fire). —Now, 
ladies, this is an unpleasant business, I know, and it 
has given us rather a fright, but we must try hard not 
to take things too seriously. 

Miss B. —Can’t we go away somewhere ? 

Richard.—Q£ course; but it’s raining harder than ever,— 
it’s pouring down. Besides, there’s nothing to be 
afraid of now. We’ve put that poor fellow in the 
other room and locked the door. Let’s try to forget 


about it. 

Miss B .—Forget 1 Oh, dear 1 


§ 34 

Richard.— We must be calm. (He sits on the seat , Left.) 

There’s hardly a house in England where someone j 

has n’t died, hardly a station where someone has n’t j 


i 
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been killed by an accident of some sort; and as for 
the poor fellow in there,—well, people do die suddenly 
sometimes, and he did n’t feel any pain. 

Then you think his dying was just an accident_ 

not because of the story he told us ? 

Richard .—My dear lady, put that out of your mind. Life is 
full of strange chances. 

Teddte .—It was very strange, was n’t it ? It’s just what he 
said happened, just the very same thing. 

Charles .—Shut up, you fool I 

Teddte.—Ate n’t I allowed to say what I think, just the same 
as everyone else ? 

Charles . You re not allowed to frighten people. 

Teddte.—I was n’t meaning to frighten people. I was only 

thinking of a story I once heard about some people 

who passed the night in a haunted house; and, just 
at midnight-- ] 

^r C j? d ’~K n d ° n ! 1 We want to hear that stor y now. 
Teddte. All right! Don’t lose your temper about it. I 

don t believe in ghosts myself; I think this is all 

rather funny But so did those people who passed 

Peggy—OhY ^ that haUntCd house> The y saw a fearful_ 

Charles .—Look here I Shut up I 

Teddte.— Oh, very well, I mil. Now I shan’t tell the 
*tothem) ' ^° eS ant ^ st * s on sea * ar, d turns his back 

§ 35 

feel P crfecd y sure that there is some fearful 

“"what S'hap^el 1 ”' y °“ “ d l»»k 

1 S d ’ USt n T’ , that was onl y a « accident. 
Miss £. Then there was the face at the window. 
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Peggy .—I may have dreamt that. 

Miss B.—Oi you may not have. Fm perfectly sure I saw 
something move in the other room. 

(The ticket-window shuts with a loud “ bang.”) 

Oh! Oh! 

Richard (getting up )—Only the window. Nothing unusual 
about that. 


§36 

Miss B.— Dear 1 Oh dear 1 What shall we do ? 

Charles. —We must try not to give way: that’s what we 
must do. 

Miss B. —Don’t you believe in ghosts, young man ? 

Charles. —I don’t believe in them, and I don’t disbelieve in 

them. 

Miss B. —What do you mean ? 

(The rain is heard again!) 

Charles.—I have an open mind on the subject. I have 
never had any reason to believe in them, but I’m not 
so foolish as to disbelieve people who say they have 
seen ghosts. I might as well say that there is no such 
place as India because I’ve never seen it. 

Miss B. —There 1 So you must believe in them. 

Charles.— No. Why ? Nothing ghostly has happened here. 

Miss B. —But it might happen. If that train comes, what 
shall we do? 

Charles. —What train ? 

Miss B .—The ghost-train that he spoke of. 
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Charles. —Oh, that’s just a story. 

Miss B.—But one can’t be sure. 

Teddie .—I say, if the ghost-train comes, we’ll stop it and 
get a ride in it. 

Peggy (standing up ).—Listen I 
Charles .—What’s the matter ? 

Peggy ,—Listen 1 Listen ! 

(Thej Us ten l) 



Richard .—Well ? 

Peggy .—I’m sure I heard a step outside. 

Richard .—A step outside ! 

Teddie {copying Richard's voice ).—“ A—step—outside 1 ” 


(Richard goes and looks out of the window.) 

Charles .—It is n’t like you to get frightened about nothing, 
Pegs. 

Peggy *—Pm quite sure I heard it, Charlie. 

Teddie. —We’ll soon decide the matter. {He opens the door 
and goes out; then comes hack again and holds onto the side 
of the door. In a frightened voice —) There’s—there’s— 

Teddie {brightly ).—No one there. 

Miss B.—Oh, do shut the door 1 I’m sure something will 
get in at us. Oh dear, oh dear, why ever did I leave 
my poor sister ? {Miss Bourne begins to cry again.) 

{Peggy and Charles cross to Miss Bourne; Richard also comes 

to her.) 


Peggy. —There’s nothing to be frightened about, Miss Bourne. 

It was another mistake of mine, that’s all. 

Richard. —Yes; there’s no danger. 

Miss B.—I feel so ill. 
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Teddte {coming to them). —I’ve just thought of something I 

{He pulls a bottle out of his pocket) I forgot all about 
this I 

Richard. —What is it ? 

Tiddie. —Bran d y. * 



Richard {taking the bottle from Teddie). —Just what we need. 

Come now, Miss Bourne, have some of this. 

Miss B. —Oh dear, no 1 I could n’t 1 

Peggy -—You should have a little, just to strengthen you. 
Miss B. —Oh, no 1 No 1 
Richard. —Come! 

Miss B. —But what would my sister say ? 

Richard. —She’d say that you behaved very wisely. 

{Teddie goes to the seat and opens a newspaper.) 


Miss B. —Do you really think so ? 

Richard. —I’m quite sure of it. 

Miss B. —Then just a little {taking the bottle and drinking ). 
Ah! Ugh! Now, I’ve broken my promise, 
me, it’s not as unpleasant as I thought it would be. 
Richard. —Have a little more. 

Miss B. —Do you think I should ? 

Richard. —Yes, of course. 

Miss B. —Then just a very little. {She drinks.) 

Teddie {suddenly). —I say I {He runs across holding 
newspaper .) 

{Peggy, Charles, Elsie and Richard come to him.) 

SS'} wta? 

Teddie. —Could n’t we all try to guess the answers to this 
thing ? You get a hundred pounds if you get it right. 


his 


* A strong drink. 
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Richard. —Don’t be a fool, man. 

(Miss Bourne finishes the rest of the brandy.) 

Charles (to ITeddie). And. don’t speak so suddenly. 


§ 39 

Teddie.— You’re all of you against me. 

Richard.—Not at all. (Turning to Miss Bourne ) Do you 
feel better now? 7 

Mass B.—~. I think I do feel a little better. 

Richard (taking the bottle from her and giving it to Teddie} T 

thought that would put new life in you. ' 

Teddie. —Oh 1 

Charles. —What’s the matter now ? 

at my bottle 1 ( He turns it upside-down.) _ 

Charles. —Well ? 

Teddie.—It was full just now—full to the top 
Richard.—Oh 1 (They all look at Miss Bourne.) 

'TV* a Stran S e thin g-all these 
frightful things have happened, and yet I’m beginning 
to feel quite happy. 6 

Charles .—I say 1 

Peggy (in Charles ’ ear). —Is she-ill ? 

Charles. Yes, dear; I’m afraid she is. (Crossing to Miss 

co “ 


§ 40 

Come Mss Bourne. (Richard 
lift Miss Bourne.) 

Miss B .—Dear me, I feel quite strange. 
Richard,— Come along, Miss Bourne? 


and Charles help to 
(She falls.) 
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Miss B.— Why ? 

Charles . —We want to put you to bed on the table. 

Miss B .—Why on the table ? I've got a beautiful bed of 
my own. A brass bed. Brass beds in every room. 
Richard, —Brass beds in every room. 


(They lift her up again,) 

Miss B. —Brass beds in every room. 

(They lift her up and put her to bed on the table . While this is 

being done , Richard crosses to Elsie,) 


§ 41 

Richard . —Feeling better now ? 

Elsie .—I did n't know that I was ill. 

Richard. —You know what I mean— just now. 

Elsie. —Well ? . _ 

Richard. —When we found that fellow dead, I was worried 

about you ; you seemed- 

Elsie .—I was rather excited for a minute. I was n't really 

afraid. 

Richard. —Of course I was here, was n't I ? 

Elsie {quickly).— Yes. (Remembering).— It would have been 
all the same if you had n't been here. 

Richard.— Are you sure ? ...... 

Elsie— As I told you before, I don't need to be looked atter. 

Richard. —Then you still want us to be separated ? 

Elsie. — Of course. Why not ? . 

Richard.—I don't know. I thought that possibly you might 

have changed your mind. That was all. 

Elsie. —You know that I never change my mind, 

Richard. —Look here, Elsie- 
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§ 42 

(Charles comes to Richard.) 

Charles. —That was rather funny, her getting “ knocked 
over ” as easily as that, 

Richard .—My dear fellow, she drank the whole bottle. 

Peggy. —Possibly it's just as well for the poor old thing. 
She's gone to sleep now, and may not wake till daylight. 

Teddie .—But it's very hard on me. I did n't expect her to 
finish the whole lot! 

Charles .—Wait! I've thought of something. 

Richard. —Well ? 

Charles {going to the RJght ).—There must be a telephone 
somewhere, joining this station to other stations. 
Richard. —No use; they're all shut up. I've been trying 
for the last ten minutes. 

Charles. —Of course they would be, I forgot that,. 

('There is a knock on the door .) 

Now, who-? 

Peggy .—Wait 1 
Charles. —Well ? 

Peggy. —You don't know who it may be. 

{Another knock at the door.) 

Charles. —Then I must find out. 

Peggy. —But—but- 

{Another knock) 

Charles .—All right, {He opens door B.) 
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§ 43 

(A woman is standing outside. She is Julia Price, a pretty 
girl of twenty-five , wearing a beautiful evening dress. She 
does not speak. She comes in 9 shuts the door > and leans 
against it.) 


Julia .—Tell me, has it come ? 

Charles (. Left of door). —Sorry : what did you say ? 

Julia. —Has it come ? 

Charles .—Pm sorry; I don’t quite understand. 

Julia .—You know. You must know. 

Richard {Right of door ).—Pm sorry, we don’t. 

Julia {to Richard). —Listen to me. I want you to help me. 
Will you help me ? 

Richard. —Of course ; but what’s the matter ? 

Julia. —Hide me from them; hide me !—please 1 
Richard. —Yes,—but hide you from whom ? 

Julia. —JFrom them. 

Richard. —But—er—who are they ? 

Julia. —You must help me I Don’t let them take me back. 

I can’t go back. I can’t. 

Man's voice {outside). —Julia ! Julia I 

Julia {to Charles). —There they are. What shall I do? 
They’ll find me. They’ll take me back again. Help 
me I 

Charles .—It’s all right. We won’t let anyone hurt you. 
Julia. —Then let me hide—in here {going towards door A). 
Richard {standing in her way). —No 1 No 1 not in there. 

Julia. —Then where can I go ? 

Richard. —Anywhere except there I 
Man y s voice {off). —Julia 1 Julia ! 

Julia. —They’re coming, I tell you 1 
Peggy* —It’s all right. 

Julia. —It’s not all right. 
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§ 44 


(Julia rum and gets behind door B as two men come in. They are 
Herbert Price, aged about forty , and John Sterling, 
a tall thin man. Both are in evening dress.) 



Price. Hullo ! Who are you people ? 

Richard .—That s just what I was going to ask you. 

i -We hav-e come here on a very important matter. 
Richard .—And we are here by accident. 

Price .—Oh I 

Charles .—You ate surprised to find us here at this time of 
night. 

Price .—I am—very, 

Charles .—We did n’t choose to be here. We lost our other 
train and have to wait here till the next. 

Price* But there is not any next train. 

Packard .—Just so. 

Price .—You know what place this is ? 

Teddie. —Oh, yes. 
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Price* —This is Fal Vale station. 

Charles *—Quite so. 

Richard* —And now I hope you'll tell us why you came in 
so unexpectedly. 

Price* —Oh, yes. My name's Price. This is Doctor Sterling. 
We are looking for my sister. 

Richard .—Your sister ? 

Price* —Yes. Have you seen a young lady here? We 
have strong reasons to believe that she would come to 
this place. 

Richard .—Then she’s run away from you ? 

Price .—Well—, yes. Have you seen her ? 

Charles .—But why should she run away ? Why should she 
come here ? 

Price .—That is a matter which I do not want to talk about 
to strangers. 

Charles .—All right I If that’s so, I’m sorry we can’t help 
you. 


S 45 

Sterling* —She’s here somewhere. Price. I know that. 
Look in the other room. 

Price* —All right. (He moves towards door A, hut Richard 
stands in his way*) 

Charles (going up to Price)* —Stop 1 You can’t go in there— 
not yet 1 

Price. —And why not, sir ? 

Charles .—Because—because there’s something we must 
tell you. 

Price* —So she is in there. 

Charles *—No 1 

Price* —I’m sorry, but I don’t believe you. You are doing 
a very foolish thing to mix yourself up in this matter. 
(Price turns to the door again.) 

Richard* —She’s not there. (Price turns to Charles .) 

Charles .—I promise you, she’s not there. 

Price .—It’s not good enough. Shut that door. Sterling. 
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Sterling, —Yes. 

Price ,—I mean to find out about this. (He moves to door A.) 

(Sterling shuts door B and shows Julia , who has been hiding 

behind it. She looks very frightened .) 


§ 46 

Sterling. —Hullo! 

Price (turning and coming towards her). —So there you are, 
Julia. 

Julia. —It’s no use: I can't come back. You know I 
can’t. 

Sterling. —Come along, Julia. Let’s get out of here before 
it starts raining again. 

Julia.— No, I can’t. I must stay here. 

Price (going to her and seizing her). —That's enough of this 
nonsense. 

Julia. —Don’t touch met Go awayl 

(Richard comes forward .) 

Pm.—Fool 1 

Sterling (going to Price). —Gently, Price. Leave her to me. 

(Julia runs to Richard.) 

Richard. —Allow me to tell you that this lady has asked us 
to help her. 

Price. —Who asked you to take any part in this matter? 
Please keep out of it. 

Richard. —You are not going to take this lady away—unless 
she wants to go. 

Price, —It is no business of yours. 

Charles. —It is our business. 

Sterling, —You’d better tell them. Price. It’s no use being 

tough with them. Come, Julia, let’s sit down by the 
fire. 

Julia (weakly). —All right 
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§ 47 

(Julia goes with Sterling. Peggy and Elsie make room for her by 

the fire.) 

Price {coming into the middle ).—Now listen to me, please. 

You people have heard the story about this place, 
have n’t you ? 

Charles .—We’ve heard the ghost-story, about this place 
being haunted. Is that the one ? 

Price .—Yes. Please don’t let my sister worry you. She’s 
—well, she sees things which are not there. 

Richard {quietly). —You mean that she’s-? 

Price .—No ; hardly that. It’s all this business of the ghost- 
train. She was near this station one night, a few years 
ago, and she thought that she saw the train. 

Julia {wildly). —I did see it!—you know I saw it I I did 
see it 1 

Sterling. —There, there, Julia, {He tries to get her to talk to 
him.) 

Price. —She’s Cornish and she believes in ghosts. She 
always has done, ever since she was a little child. I 
sometimes feel that there’s something strange about 
her in that way. Well, she thought she saw the ghost- 
train, and it gave her a great fright. She was so 
frightened that she has not been the same since. She 
is perfectly well most of the time, but on some nights 
she thinks that the ghost-train will run, and then she 
can’t keep away from it. She feels that she must 
see it again. This is one of her bad nights. Now I 
hope you understand. 


§ 48 

Julia .—It will come to-night. I know it will. 

Price. —Nonsense, Julia. 

Julia. —It’s not nonsense. I know it. I feel it. Tve 
never been wrong. That night the thief died—I felt 
it then ! 
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Price (to the others).— There it is, you see. Don’t let it 
frighten you. How did you get to know this story ? 

Charles. The station-master told us about an hour ago. 

Sterling. —Oh, old Saul Hodgkin. Where is he ? 

Richard. —Something strange has happened here to-night, 

something rather unpleasant. We would like you 
to know about it. 

Price. —Well ? 

Richard. —The old fellow did n’t want us to spend the night 
in this place; he did n’t think it was safe. 

Julia. —There, you see 1 He felt it too 1 

Richard. —He told us the whole story and he said he would 
go home. 

Julia. —He would n’t stay here ? 

Richard. —No. 

Julia.—I don’t blame him. I would n’t stay here, if I could 
go away. 

Price.— Good ! Then come along. (He goes to Julia.) 

Julia. But I can’t go away; you know I can’t. I’ve got 
to see it again. I don’t want to see it, but I’ve got 
to see it. It makes me see it. 


§ 49 

Price.— Don’t worry about that now. (To Richard.) You 
were saying ? ' 

Richard .—Saul Hodgkin said that he would go home. He 

took his bicycle-lamp, lit it, and went off. Then we 

heard a noise, and, when we opened the door, we found 
him lying outside—dead I 

i * * dl you ? Now you will 

believe me. 

Do you think there is some strange power working 
which we can’t understand ? & 

Julia, Yes. {Suddenly) Why, that’s where they found 

poor Ted Holmes, lying outside that door. {She shuts 
her eyes,) 


i 
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Sterling. Don't give way, Julia,—I’m a doctor, ladies and 

gentlemen. Where is the poor fellow ? Let me see 
him. 

Richard .—We carried him into the ticket-office. 

Sterling. —All right. I'll go and have a look at him. (He 

goes to door A. Richard unlocks the door and Sterling 
goes in.) 

Charles .—You see, it was an unpleasant business, and it 
gave us rather a fright. 

Price .—Of course. Come along, Julia; it's time to be 
going. 

Julia. —No, no. I must stay. Everything is proving that 
I’m right. The train won’t let me go. 

Richard. —There's a lot of difference between two men 
happening to fall dead and a ghost-train. 

Julia .—But Ted Holmes falling dead was the beginning of it 
all, twenty years ago to-night. 


§ 50 

(Sterling comes back from the ticket-office .) 

Sterling. —Here, I say 1 What's the joke ? 

Richard. —Eh ? 

Sterling. —This is hardly the right time or place for joking. 

Do you expect us to laugh ? 

Richard. —I don’t understand. 

Sterling. —Didn’t you tell us that Saul Hodgkin dropped 
dead ? 

Richard. —Yes. We carried him in there. What’s the 
matter ? 

Sterling .—Go and look, 

Richard .—What-? (Richard makes a sign to Charles> who 

crosses to him, and they go into the ticket-office . After 
a short time they come back.) 

Richard .—Why 1—he—is n’t—there I 

(Richard comes forward ; Charles stays at the door.) 
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Sterling .—No. 

Peggy -—Not there ? He must be there. 

Price, I m not amused by this joke, gentlemen : you know 
my sister’s weak health. 

Peggy -—But we saw him 1 

Julia {crying out),—I\t got it I I’ve got it 1 

Price, —What’s the matter? 

Julia, —-Don’t you see it ? 

Richard ,—See what ? 

Julia ,—It was Ted Holmes 1 



Price ,—What do you mean ? 

Julia.— It’s all clear, fearfully clear. Listen to me. Don’t 
you know that Ted Holmes was a short man with a 
face very like Saul Hodgkin : my father knew him well, 
m quite sure that at this minute old Saul is safe at 

home in bed. It was n’t him you found outside the 
door; it was Ted Holmes. 

Elsie, —Oh! 


Peggy -—It could n’t have been—it could n’t. 

Julia,—If it was Saul Hodgkin, where is he ? A man can’t 

become thin air. (Crossing to the fire-place. In a deep 

voice.) And the time when all this happened—was it 
eleven o’clock? 


Charles, —ell—er—yes. 

I knew it. It was Ted Holmes. 

Price (to Sterling). We’ve got to get her out of here in some 
way or other. Come along, Julia. 

tulia.-l say again_I can’t come. I’m going to stay here. 

j j U r ^, trylI ?8 to drlve , me mad. You know, as well as 
X do, that the tram will come; and you pretend that 

I m seeing things. ’ You want to get me shut up 

in a mad-house, as you did before; you’re trying 

to get me «put away.’’ I won’t move from here. 
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however frightened I am. I’ll prove to you that Fm 
not wrong about this. You can kill me, but I won't go. 
{She crosses to the right.) 

Price {following her — angrily ).—Enough of this, Julia. 

Julia. —Don't touch me I Go away ! Go away 1 {She sits 
down.) 


§ 5 2 

Sterling. —Gently, Price ! Listen to me, (He takes him to one 
side.) Why can't you pretend to give way to her ? 
She'll be all right by the morning. Why don't you 
go away and leave her to me ? I can manage her 
better. You seem to excite her, I can get her away, 
I think; and if I can't, let her stay here. The train 
won't come, and that may put an end to these attacks 
of illness. It's worth thinking about. 

Price .—All right. {Crossing to Julia) I'm going, Julia. 
I'm not going to wait about here all night. Good 
night, all. 

(He goes out and shuts the door.) 

Teddie. —Good night. 

Julia {after a few seconds). —Where has he gone ? 

Sterling. —He's gone home. You have a little rest; and 
then we’ll all go. 

Julia. —I'm going to stay here. 

Sterling. —All right, Julia; just as you like. 

Julia. —It is n't as I like. It's because I've got to. (She 
stands up and moves up to the left.) This place frightens 
me. This room is full of eyes;—they're all looking 
at me—looking and looking and looking. (Suddenly 
to Elsie who has come forward) Don’t look at me like 
that. You think I'm mad; but Fm not mad. This 
room is full of fear and hatred and- 

Sterling. —Yes, Julia, yes. Why not come away from it ? 

Julia. —Why do you keep saying that ? Why are you so 
unkind to me ? You know I would go if I could. 
Won't any of you help me ? (She turns to Richard.) 
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Richard .—We all want to help you. 

Julia .—No, you are equally bad. You are as afraid of the 
place as I am, but you won’t say so. You blame me. 
Sterling, —Everything is all right, Julia. I’ll stay with you. 
Julia. —And if the thing happens, you won’t say I’m mad 
any more ? 

Sterling .—Of course not. 

Julia. —All right. {She goes to a chair and sits down.) 

(A short silence.) 

§ 53 

Sterling. —As things are, I really think it would be better 
for you people to go away. 

Richard. —I hardly know what to do. 

Sterling. —It’s only about five miles to the farm, and five 
and a half miles to Mr. Price’s house. I think it 
would be better to get wet than—to have any more 
unpleasant events happening. 

Charles {crossing to Peggy).— What do you think, Pegs ? 
p *£&— J u st as you like. Fm not afraid when Fm with you. 
Elsie. —I think it would be better to go. Fm not afraid, 
of course, but this room is very uncomfortable. 

Richard. —All right. We’ll go. 

{All get up.) 

Teddie. —But, I say, just a minute- 

Richard. —Well ? 

(Teddie points to Miss Bourne , who is now in a deep sleep.) 

Teddie. —How about My Lady ? 

Charles .—Ah 1 Yes 1 

{The rain is heard y pouring ,) 

Sterling {seeing Miss Bourne for the first time.) Who’s that ? 
Richard. This lady is one of our party. 

Sterling. —Isn’t she well ? 

Richard. —No—not quite. 

Peggy .—She could n’t walk five miles at the best of times. 
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§ 54 

J ter ling (crossing to Miss Bourne).— What’s the matter with her ? 
Richard. —Well, doctor, it's not easy to tell you. She felt 

ill, and we got her to take a little brandy. While we 
were n’t looking, she—er—er—she- 

Teddie. She drank up the whole lot in a second. I can’t 
understand how she did it. 

Sterling .—So she’s-? 

Richard .—You see, she was n’t used to it. 

Teddie .—I would n’t be so sure about that. 

Charles .—Don’t be a fool. 

Teddie. —She’ll have a bad headtin the morning, sure enough 1 
Richard .—You see this makes things rather hard for us. 
Sterling .—Then leave the lady to me. 

Charles (going towards Miss Bourne ).—But if Miss Bourne 
wakes, that would give her rather a fright. 

Sterling. —It’s the only possible thing to do. 

Teddie ,—I’ve thought of something. Listen ; it’s raining 
again ; I’m not going to walk five miles in the rain 
for any ghost. I’ll stay here and help look after Miss 
Bourne. I think she rather likes me;—she ought to 
like me, after taking all my brandy. 

Sterling. —No, you go with the others. 

Teddie. —No, I shall not. 

(The wind drives the rain against the windows.) 

Richard .—I think we had better all stay. What do you say, 
Elsie ? 

Elsie. —I’m not afraid. (She puts down her bag.) 

Charles .—Shall we stay, Pegs ? 

Peggy .—Yes ; I’m equal to it. (She stands in front of the 
fire-place with Charles.) 

Richard (to Sterling). —That’s agreed then. We stay. 

§ 55 

Sterling .—I think you are very foolish. 

Teddie .—Not at all. I think this business is very amusing. 
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Sterling. —All right, if you have decided. 

Teddie . Have I told you of those people who passed the 
night in a haunted house? They had n’t been in the 

place more than half an hour when they heard_ 

Julia, —Yes, yes. What did they hear ? 

Teddie ,—W—w—well they heard- 

Rjchard, Look here ; once and for all, we don’t want that 
story. 

Teddie,— It’s quite a nice story. (He goes to the table,) 

(Silence, The rain is heard,) 

It would be much better to take the ladies away. 
Julia,— They say that when it comes, you hear the bell 

ringing—frightfully. I wonder if the bell will ring 
to-night. Just listen 1 & 

Sterling, —The rain, Julia. 

Julia.— It may be. I was thinking—this was the room 

where they brought those dead people, and the water 
dropped from- 

Sterling ( putting his hand on her shoulder).— Be calm, Julia. 

Julia.— It’s coming, I tell you. It’ll be here soon. I can 

* ee 1C - Look 1 Look! (To Richard) Don’t you 
see ? There 1 

Richard. —What ? 

Sterling. —Julia 1 Julia I 

Julia (crossing to the right, as if she is really seeing Holmes).— 

Look 1 There’s Ted Holmes again,—coming out of 

i» .} e °® ce ~ t ^ le lamp in his hand. Don’t you see him ? 
Sterling, —Really, Julia. 

Julia (moving in a half-circle towards the door).— He’s crossing 
to the door. Look I he’s opening the door. 


§ 56 

(The door suddenly opens. Elsie and Peggy cry out.) 
Richard .—Look 1 

Sterling (going to the door and looking out).— It’s all rieht 

only the wind. (He shuts the door.) 8 
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Teddie. —All this is very strange. (He goes towards the ticket - 
office .) 

Sterling, —Come along, Julia. Let’s go into the other room. 
This place is n’t good for you. 

(Julia crosses the room with Sterling, When she gets to the door 

of the ticket-office , she turns round.) 

Julia (pointing at door A).—If you open the door, you’ll 
find him there again. 

(Julia goes out with Sterling. Richard is just going to open 

door B when Elsie stops him.) 

Elsie .—Dick ! (He takes his hand off the handled) Shall we 
go with them ? 

Richard .—Yes ; let’s go, 

(They go into the ticket-office. Teddie crosses to door B. He 
looks at it; then he turns hack towards the ticket-office ; 
then he turns again to door B. Just as he puts his hand on 
the handle , Charles kicks over the coal-box by accident; and 
Teddie runs into the ticket-office .) 

§ 57 

Charles (to Peggy ).—Dearest, I’d have given anything in 
the world to save you from spending a night like this. 

Peggy. —I’m not blaming you, my dear. There is some 
good in it; it teaches us to face things together always. 
(She kisses him.) 

Charles .—Yes, but I can’t bear to see you frightened. What 
can we do ? 

(Peggy is sitting in a chair facing the fire. Charles walks to the 

back of the room.) 

Peggy .—Was that poor girl right? (<Charles walks quietly 
out of door B ; Peggy does not hear him go.) I must try 
not to give way. It’s foolish of me to be frightened 
when you are here, is n’t it ?—Charlie, why don’t 
you answer me ? (She sees that she is alone.) Charlie, 
where are you ? (She gets up y and sees the door open.) 
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Where are you, Charlie ? {She goes to the door, looks out, 
and gives a loud cry) Charlie, where are you ? Where 
are you, Charlie ? 

Charles {off, far away), —All right, Peggy. (He comes running 
hack) It’s all right, Pegs. I thought I heard someone 
talking outside, and I went to see who it was. (He 
shuts the door with a noise. The door of the ticket-office opens 
suddenly and Teddie comes in. He jumps into the room 
shouting “I say I ” Peggy and Charles jump yards . 
Charles is very angry) 

% 58 

Teddie .—I say 1 

Charles, —Well ? 

Teddie, —I want to speak to you two. 

Charles .—Oh 1 

Teddie .—Yes. I—I want to warn you about something. 

Charles, —What’s that ? 

Teddie, —Well, I—I don’t know. But I feel that I must 
warn you. 

Peggy, —Warn us about what ? 

Teddie, —I’ve got a sort of feeling. I feel that we have n’t 
got over the worst of this yet. 

Charles, —You’re very hopeful, are n’t you ? 

Teddie. —Yes. I’m trying to be; but I feel sure that the 
worst is to come. 

Charles. —Don’t talk nonsense, man. 

Teddie .—But it is n’t nonsense. I want you to promise me 
something. Will you? 

Charles. —I can’t say till I know what it is. 

Teddie. —I want you to promise that, if anything unpleasant 
happens, you’ll do what I say. 

Charles. —What you say 1 

Teddie. —Yes. You needn’t look so surprised. I’m not 
such a fool as I look. 

Charles .—I did n’t think you could be. 

Teddie. —I want you to stand by me. 
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Charles. What are you going to do ? 

TA3^._That’ s the funny thing: I really don’t know. 

C harks* This is no time for joking. 

§ 59 

Teddie. -But, my dear sir, I’m very serious. (He puts his 
hand ^ an ^ ^ en ta ^ es ** 0Mt ') Give me your 

Charles.—Why ? (Teddie passes something to him.) 

Teddie .—.I want you to hold this-Don’t show it to 

anyone. . . . Put it in your pocket. ( Charles does so.) 
Now do you understand ? 

Charles .—No, I don’t 

Teddie. -Of course not. Now, look here, I can trust you 
to do as I tell you, can’t I ? 

Charles.—' You re a fine fellow to put yourself at the head 
of the party, are n’t you ? 

Teddie. —Do you think so ? 

Charles. —No I I don’t I 

Teddie. —But you’ll do as I tell you ? 

Charles. I shall trust my own judgment. 

Teddie. -Oh, I say I You should n’t do that I 

§ 60 

Richard and Elsie come in from the ticket-office.) 

Richard. —I say, you people. 

Charles. —Hullo I 

Richard.—1 ve been thinking things over, and I have 

decided this : we don’t quite know what danger we 

are up against; so I think we must all stand together. 

(Teddie moves quickly to Richard and stands by his side like 
a soldier .) 

Charles .—Undoubtedly. 

Richard. —I want to know if you are ready to trust me. 

Charles .—What are you going to do ? 

Richard. —W^ell, I don’t quite know. 
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Teddie. —To tell you the truth, I was just asking them to 
trust me. 

Richard .—Y ou ? 

Teddie. —Yes. Why not ? 

Richard. —I should n’t have thought that you were quite the 
best man in a dangerous position. 

Teddie .—Here- 

Peggy. —What was that ? 

Richard. —I didn’t hear anything. 

(A sound from Julia in the ticket-office!) 

Elsie. —It’s that poor girl in the next room. 


§ 61 

{Julia and Sterling come in!) 

Juba. —I can’t bear it—I can’t. 

Sterling. —It’s all right, Julia ; it’s finished now. 

Julia. —Finished I Why, it has n’t started. I don’t want 
to frighten you people, but I know what’s going to 
happen, and it’s going to happen soon. I can feel it. 
Listen ! There it is again. It will be here soon. Just 

as it happened before. The whistle, the noise of the 
wheels. Louder, louder, louder 1 So loud that the 
noise nearly kills one. It’s frightful, frightful,—and 

I have to see it again; and if I see it again, I may die. 
Sterling. —Then come away. 

Julia. —No, no, it won’t let me. It keeps me here. Why 
don’t you all go away and leave me ? 

Richard. —Because we’re not frightened. 

Julia. —That makes it all the more dangerous. Why won’t 
you take my advice ? You think I’m mad. I’m not 

mad. When the train comes- 

Richard. —The train can’t come. 

Julia.— On it came,—on down the valley. And then it 
tried to stop, 

Richard.— If the train comes, I’ll believe the story. People 
can’t play about with railway trains; that’s sure enough. 
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Julia. —The noise of the wheels—the whistle,—and a dead 
man lying in the station. Louder and louder—and 
then—<lown into the river— crash! Don’t you hear 
it? Why don’t you go? There’s still time. 

Richard .—We can’t go now. 

Julia. —Then, stop your ears 1 Don’t look at it. Remember 
what happened to me. Be warned, oh, do be warned. 

Richard .—The train won’t come—it’s not possible. ( There 
is a short silence, then the sound of a bell } far away outside . 
It rings sadly . Then silence again.) 

% 62 

Julia. —Now will you believe me ? 

Sterling. —There are more things in this world than we know 
of, more than we dream of. 

Charles. —It might have been the wind. 

Julia. —No, nol The bell! The belli It always rings. 

Richard. —But—but this is 1933 1 

Julia. —A million years would be a second in that timeless 
country of the dead. 

Richard. —What’s the time ? 

Charles {looking at his watch). —A minute to twelve, 

Elsie. —What was that ? 

Richard. —Eh ? 

Elsie. —I thought I heard a train whistle. 

Julia. —It’s coming I It’s coming I 

RJchard {to Elsie). —You dreamt it. 

Elsie. —No, no, I’m sure I heard a whistle. 

Richard {going towards the door). —Let’s go and see. 

Julia. —No, no 1 Stop 1 



{The whistle of the train is heard far away.) 


Richard .—My word 1 she’s right 1 
Charles .—What ? 
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Richard .—A train. Don’t you hear it ? 

(The whistle is heard again , nearer.) 

Julia. —Yes, yes I I knew it. 

Peggy. —It’s coming, it’s coming 1 (She holds Charles 
tightly .) 

Charles (taking her in his arms ).—Keep calm, old girl. 

Julia .—Down—down the valley. It’s coming, it’s coming. 

On 1 On 1 On 1 

Teddie. —I’m going to see it. (He seizes the handle and pulls at 

the door.) It’s stuck 1 

(Richard goes quickly to him and they pull wildly at 

the door.) 

Richard. —It’s locked or fixed in some way. (He runs to 
the door of the ticket-office , and tries itl) —This one’s 
locked too. We’re shut in. 

Charles. —No I 

Richard .—We are, I tell you. We’re shut in. 

(They stand quite still. The noise of the train becomes 

louder.) 

Julia. —Listen to itl Listen to it 1 I’ve got to see it. 

I must see it. I must. 

Sterling (seizing her ).—Hold her, someone. 

Julia .—Let me go 1 Let me go 1 

(She tears herself away from him, jumps on the table , seizes the 
water-bottle and breaks the window with it , as the train , 
with a fearful noise , passes through the station , its whistle 
blowing madly. A cloud of steam comes into the room. 
Julia , with a loud cry, falls from the table and is caught by 
Sterling. The train goes on,—and the 

Curtain 

falls.) 
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Scene—The same room , half an hour later.—The two seats have 
been put together and Julia placed on them . When the curtain 

goes up Sterling is kneeling by her; Teddie stands quite near 
looking on, Charles and Peggy are sitting on the edge of the 

table where Miss Bourne still lies asleep. Richard and 
Elsie are sitting by the fire ; Elsie is crying quietly . 

Sterling (straightening himself ).—Hm I 
Teddie .—You don't understand it, eh ? 

Sterling, —No, I don't. 

Peggy, —You're sure she’s not dead ? 

Sterling, —Oh, no, she's not dead. I can feel the heart, but 
it's very weak. 

Teddie. —Have n't you got one of those what-d'-you-call- 

'ems ? You know what I mean—those things you 
listen with. 

Sterling. —I have none of my things here. I'm sorry. 

Richard. —Then you don't know what's the matter with her, 
Doctor ? 

Sterling. —I don’t. She has had attacks of illness like this 
before; but they have not ended like this. It looks 
like cerebral hamorrhage* but I don't find many of 
the usual signs of that in her. 


* Breaking of a blood vessel in the brain . 
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Teddie .—What signs don’t you find ? 

Sterling ,,—You would n’t understand if I told you* 
Teddie .—Tell me and see if I understand. 


Sterling,, —You are a very strange young man. Does it 
make any difference? 

Teddie .—Oh, I can’t say that it does. I only wanted to 
know. I expect we are all likely to have—er—that 
thing, and it would be useful to know when it’s coming 
on. 

Elsie .—You don’t think anything else will happen to us ? 

Teddie (brightly). —Oh, I expect so. 

Charles (to Teddie ).—You perfect fooll 

Teddie .—I don’t know why it is, but you are all against me. 

Charles .—Why can’t you shut your mouth [ Every time 
you open it you say something foolish. 

Richard. —I can’t understand it. The train did really come, 

Charles. —And then there’s Miss Price. What knocked her 
over like that? 

Sterling. —I don’t know what’s the matter with her. 

Peggy. —Do you remember ? She said she saw it. She 
was going to tell us about it—“ I saw the driver and 
he was-” and then she fell. 

Sterling. —Of course that’s just according to the story of the 
ghost-train. Anyone who sees it dies. 

Teddie. —But, my dear old thing, she’s not dead. (He 
moves to the right of Julia.) 

Sterling. —Not yet. 

Elsie. —Then you think-? 

Sterling. —You can’t tell. She’s very ill. (He kneels bj 
her side.) 
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(Charles and Peggy come to the left of Julia.) 

Elsie .—Oh, it’s frightful, Dick I Can't you take me 
away ? 

Richard. —My dear girl, the doors are locked and the 
windows are barred. We can't get out. 

Elsie. —You won’t leave me, Dick, will you ? I should die 
if you went away. 

Richard. —I won’t leave you, Elsie. Don’t be afraid. 

Elsie. —Oh, I’ve been a fool, Dick. Such a fool, 

Richard. —Don’t worry about that, old girl. 

Elsie. —But I am worrying, Dick—fearfully. 

Charles .—It’s very strange about this lady, (To Richard) 
If she had n’t been taken ill, she would have told us 
something about the train. 

Teddie. —She was telling us. It seems as if this train does n’t 
like being looked at. (He moves away to the right.) 

Peggy. —But what could make Miss Price ill ? 

Charles. —I don’t know at all. 

Sterling. —Oh, it’s no good asking questions about this 
business. There is something here which is too big 
for us. 

Peggy. —You really think-? 

Sterling. —What else can I think ? When I came here to¬ 
night I thought the ghost-train was just a foolish story. 
But one must believe what really happened. If it was 
old Saul you found outside the door, how did his 
body get out of the ticket-office ? There’s no window 
except one in the roof. 

Richard. —If only she had told us something before she fell l 
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(Julia moves her arm .) 

Charles .—I say, look ! (Richard and Elsie move to the left of 

Julia.) 

Sterling .—What ? 

Charles .—I thought I saw her move. 

Sterling .—Yes I You’re right (He turns to Julia.) 

Better ? 

Julia (in a weak voice ).—Hullo 1 
Richard. —That’s good 1 
Elsie. —She’s better ? 

Richard .—I think so. 

(Julia sits up. Sterling kneels, holding her up.) 

Julia .—What am I doing here ? 

Sterling. —It’s all right. Are you better now? 

Julia.—I ’ve got such a pain in my head. 

—I expect you knocked it when you fell. 

Julia .-—Fell ? Who fell ? (She gets up.) 

Charles .—You did. Don’t you remember ? 

Julia.—1 did n’t fall, did I ? 

Sterling. —Don’t you remember, Julia? You fell off the 
table. 

Julia .—How could I ? I was n’t on the table. (She stands.) 

Oh, my head’s going round and round. 

Sterling .—Sit down quietly. (He places her on the seats 
again.) 

Julia. —What’s all this about falling off the table ? 

Sterling .—Surely you remember ? (He sits down on her left.) 
Julia. —Oh, my head 1 I don’t seem able to remember 
anything. Yes, I do 1 It was the train. I thought it 
would come to-night. I have—er—“ attacks ” some¬ 
times. It’s fearfully bad while it lasts. . . . I’m 
sorry. I can see now what a fool I’ve been. I ought 

to have known that there was nothing in this ghost- 
business. 
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Richard* —What do you mean by “ nothing in this ghost- 
business ” ? 

Julia *—I ought not to have given way and frightened you. 
The train won’t come. 

§ 68 

Charles .—But the train did come. 

Julia .—I’ve been here all the time, have n’t I ? 

Charles .—You saw the train. You were the only one of 
us who did see it. 

Julia. —Please don’t try to frighten me. What do you mean ? 

Richard —He’s quite right. Don’t you remember ? We 
heard the train coming and you jumped on the table 
to try to get out of the window. 

Julia. —That’s right. I remember now. I did jump on 
the table. 

Richard. —And then the train came. 

Julia. —No, no, it did n’t. 

Richard. —Yes. It came through the station just as you 
said it would; and, after it had gone, you turned 
round and shouted that you’d seen it. 

Julia. —What ?—the train ? 

Richard. —Yes. You said you’d seen the driver, and you 
were just going to tell us who the driver was, when 
you fell. 

Julia ( passing her hands over her head). —No-I-I- 

no 1 

Sterling. —This is the important thing, Julia: who was the 
driver ? (He kneels .) 

Julia. —The driver ? 

Richard. —Yes. 

Julia. —I don’t know. I don’t know at all. 

Richard. —But you saw him. 

Julia. —I tell you I don’t remember anything about it. 

I jumped on the table; and then I fell. It s a 
funny thing. I’ve never done that before in my h* e * 
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Sterling.—^ Well, you did this time ; there’s no doubt about 
that; but it was after the train came, not before. The 
question is this : what made you fall ? 

Julia .—I don’t know. 

Charles .—What was it you saw ? 

Julia .—You know, I did n’t see anything. 


§69 

Teddie .—Now look here, old thing- (He gets up and 

comes quickly towards Julia.) 

Richard (turning on Teddie). —Shut up 1 

(Teddie stops suddenly. Then he takes more quick steps 

as he speaks.) 

Teddie. —But I was only going to ask—— 

Richard. —Shut up I 

Julia. —Stop, stop I This joke has gone far enough. 

(Teddie moves up to the right.) 

Richard. —Bh ? 

Julia.— -Can’t you see I’m not well. I think it’s very unkind 
to make a fool of me like this. It’s not right. You 
know I’m not strong, and yet you do this to me, (She 
begins to cry.) ■ 

Richard. —No one is trying to make a fool of you ; there’s 
no joke. 

Charles .—Of course not. 

(Julia gets up and crosses slowly towards the fire-place . 

Julia* Oh, what shall I do? (To Elsie , who is behind her) 

Can t you make them stop ? Why do they worry me 
like this ? 

Elsie. —But what they’ve said is quite true. 

Julia. —So you’re in it, too ? 

Sterling. Julia, I tell you we are not fooling. We could n’t 

think of such a thing—after what has happened here 
to-night. 
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Julia .—Honest ? 

Richard .—Y e s. 

Charles. —Yes; that's true. 

Julia .—All I know is I feel frightfully ill. (She sits in the 

chair , facing the fire.) 


§ 7° 

Sterling {crossing to right of Julia). —Now let's see if we can 
think things out clearly. 

Julia. —Yes. But everything's perfectly clear. Oh, yes, 
yes I I did n't dream it. We heard the bell—yes, 
I remember now; we heard the train, far away. 
I jumped on the table and then—and then—I don't 
know any more. 

Sterling. —Now listen, Julia; this is what really happened. 
The train came through the station, and you broke 
a window. (He points to the window.) Look, you can 
see it for yourself. After the train had gone, you said 
you saw the driver; and, just as you were going to 
tell us about it, you fell from the table. You gave us 
a fearful fright. We thought, at first, that you were 
dead. 

Julia. —I don't remember anything about that. Then the 
train did come ? 

Richard. —Yes. 

Julia .—And none of you saw it ? 

Charles. —Only you. The doors were shut and we could n t 
get out. 

Richard. —We can't get out now. 

Teddie .—Fearfully exciting, is n’t it ? 

Julia.— It's frightful. What can we do ? What can we 
do? 

Sterling. —We must all get away from here—if we can. 

Julia .—If only we'd gone with Herbert. 

Sterling. —If only we had 1 
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§ 7 1 

Elsie .— Look I Look 1 ( She stands and points to the window. 

Through the thick glass at the bottom of the window the 

light of a red lamp can be seen. It passes as if carried by 
someone.) 

Teddie. —A red lamp 1 There’s someone outside. (He 
goes towards door B.) 

Sterling. —Stop I 

Teddie .—What’s the matter ? 

Sterling. —Have you forgotten the rest of the story ? 

Teddie. —I don’t quite understand. 

Sterling. —Who do you think that is out there ? 

Teddie. —Someone to open this door, I hope. 

Julia .—But, if it’s Ben Isaacs- 

Teddie. —And who’s he ? 

Julia.— Have n t you heard the rest of the story,—how Ben 
Isaacs went mad ? 

Elsie. —Yes, yes ; they told us that. 

Charles. —It can’t be. 

Sterling. —Who knows ? 

Richard. —Don’t be a fool, man, 

(There is a knock on the door.) 

fV&gy.—Listen, 

(Silence. They all look at the door) 

Richard. Who’s there? (Silence.) Come ini (He ices 
towards the door.) * 

Elsie. —Don’t let it in 1 

(Peggy gets behind the chair) 

Richard. We must know what this means. 


§ 72 

(There are five more knocks. Then silence.) 

I’ll find out. (He picks up a chair.) 

Julia. —No, no 1 Don’t let it in I Don’t I 
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Teddie. —Oh I (He drops the chair.) —No. 

(Julia sits. Silence .) 

Sterling. —It’s gone, whoever it is. 

Elsie .—Thank God for that. 

Richard (turning to the others ).—Weill 

Charles .—You’re right. I’d like to know what the game is. 
Peggy .—If it had been a man, he would have answered. 

(Coming forward) How many times did he knock ? 
Richard .—Six. 

Peggy .—Oh 1 
Charles.—Well ? 

Peggy .—I’ve just remembered something.—No, I shan t 
tell you. I might be wrong. 

Richard (crossing to Peggy ).—Come, Mrs. Murdock, we’re all 
in this, you know. 

Peggy .—It’s—it’s—too frightful I 
Sterling .—But we have a right to know. 

Charles .—Come along, Peggy,—out with it. 

Peggy .—It’s just this. There were six knockings at the door. 
The old station-master said there were six people 
killed. 

Julia. —Yes. “ Six dead bodies they brought up out of 
the water and laid out in this room.” 

Ster ling {going to Julia; very gently). —Julia 1 

Richard .—I don’t tltink that has got anything to do with it. 

We’ve no proof of it. 

Sterling. —We’ve no proof of anything. 

§ 73 

(The red lamp passes the window again.) 

Charles .—That’s true enough. 

Elsie .—There’s that lamp again ! 

(Elsie and Julia stand up. There is silence as the lamp passes 
the left window.) 

(A marts voice is heard singing outside.) 
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Peggy .—Listen. 

(The singing ends , and there is a sound of mad laughing ,.) 
Sterling .—It is Ben Isaacs. 

Julia. —Yes 1 yes 1 yes 1 Oh, this is fearful I What can we 
do ? (She sits on a chair , Left.) 

Elsie (going to seat , and sitting down). —I can’t bear it 1 I can’t 
bear it I 

Richard (going to her). —Now, be brave, Elsie. 

Elsie .—I can’t bear any more of it. I can’t, I tell you. 

(Charles goes to Peggy , Right) 

Charles .—It’s stopped now. 

Richard .—He’s gone away. 

Elsie. —But, if he gets in, what shall we do ? 

RJchard .—Come, Elsie,—you must n’t give way. Whatever 
it is, it can’t hurt us. 

(Another knock at the door is heard.) 

Peggy .—There it is again 1 Ah 1 
Julia. —He’s trying to get in. 

Peggy. —What can we do ? What can anyone do ? 

Charles (turning to the others). —That’s just it; what can we 
do ? Something must be done, or these women will 
go mad. 

(RJchard puts his handkerchief to his forehead.) 


% 74 

Teddie (standing up). —I say, you fellows, just listen to me. 
Richard. —You shut up; you’ll only make things worse. 

Teddie. —Look here- 

Richard. —Oh, shut up, will you l 

Teddie. —There’s nothing to get excited about. (Hi? sits 
down again) 

Richard. —Oh, no 1 (He turns to Julia and Sterling ;) What 
do you think we ought to do ? 

Sterling. —Do you feel well enough to walk, Julia. 
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Julia* Yes, I think so. I’ll do anything if we can only get 
away. 

Sterling .—Then you'll go now ? 

Julia. —Yes. 

Sterling {taking a coat from the seat andput ting it on Julia ).—Then 
let's get out of here as soon as possible. 

Charles .—Where can we go ? 

Sterling. Anywhere. There must be a hut or some place. 

Anything is better than this;—don't you think so? 
Charles .—I do. 


{Richard goes to the table tv here Miss Bourne lies asleep.) 
Richard. —What about this lady ? 

Sterling. -We must wake her up. At the worst, we can 
carry her. 

Richard. —All right. {To Charles) What do you say, 
Murdock ? 

Charles .—Yes. 

Teddie {standing). —But, my dear old things, you’ve forgotten 
something. ( Julia sits.) 

Richard. —Eh ? 

Sterling. —What’s that ? 

Teddie. —We’re shut in, are n’t we ? We can y t get out. 


§ 75 

Sterling. —If we’ve decided to get out, we can get out. We 
can break down the door. 

Teddie. —And then we shall have to pay for it. We’ve 
broken a window already. 

Richard. —Well I’m-!—if you are n’t the biggest fool! 

I never in all my life- * 

Teddie .—That’s right 1 Go on, be polite I 

Richard. —You-I 

Teddie .—And there’s another thing, too. 

Sterling. —And what’s that ? 
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Teddie. —If we break the door down, we shall let in that 
fellow outside. 

Elsie (, standing and going to the right ).—Yes. Don’t open the 
door, whatever you do. 

Richard. —Now, look here, Elsie. Just listen to me, Mrs. 
Murdock. If it’s a man outside, it’s quite safe ; we’re 
four to one. If it’s not a man- 

Elsie. —Oh, Dick 1 

Richard. —If it’s not a man, no locked door will keep him 
out. Do you understand me ? 

Peggy. —Yes, I expect you’re right 

Richard .—Let’s have a try. 

(Richard goes to the door and pulls it ; he goes to the ticket-office 
door and pulls that) They’re still shut, both of them. 
We’ll break this one down. (He takes hold of the seat . 
The gas-lamp begins to go out slowly) 

Julia .—Wait 1 ( There is a sound of a mad man laughing outside) 

There it is again 1 

Elsie .—We can’t go out there 1 We can’t 1 

Sterling. —We shall have to face it. It is madness if we stay 
here. 

Charles (coming forward ).—There’s something the matter 
with the gas. 

(The gas is still going down) 

Richard. —The light’s going out 1 

Elsie .—No 1 no 1 no 1 

Julia. —Let’s go 1 Let’s go 1 

Elsie. —Dick 1 Dick 1 

(Charles runs towards the light and just gets to it as 
it goes out, leaving the place in black darkness) 

Richard .—I’m here, Elsie 1 

Julia (with a cry ).—Oh 1 Something touched me 1 Some¬ 
thing coldl 
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(Teddie turns on an electric hand-lamp , and moves the light about 

the rooml) 

Richard* —Everyone all right ? 

Sterling. .—I think so. 

Charles .—There’s a smell of gas. 

Richard .—I believe it’s on again. Light a match, someone. 
Charles .—Right. (H? re-lights the gas.) So it is 1 

(During the darkness the two doors have been opened *) 

Julia {pointing at the doors)* —Oh, look at that 1 

(They all turn.) 

Elsie. —Why 1 The doors are open, 

Julia. —Yes. 

Peggy. —How cold it is I 
Sterling. —Come along, let’s go, 

Teddie. —Wait a minute. 

Julia. —No, we won’t wait a second. We must go quickly; 
we must I 

Richard. —Just a second ; we must make some arrangement 
about Miss Bourne. 

Elsie .—I shall be afraid to go. 

Sterling ( going to door B, and looking out , then coming back). * 
There’s no one about. It’s quite safe now. 

Charles (going to the table for his bag). —We’d better get ready 

to run. 

Richard. —Yes, I think so. 

{All move about , getting ready.) 

Teddie. —Now, please I 

Richard. —What 1 Are you speaking again ? . 

Teddie. —I want you all to listen to me and take my advice. 
Richard. —You’re a fine fellow to give advice on anything; 

are n’t you ? 

Teddie .—In this case I am, old dear, 

Charles .—Well, what is it ? 
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Teddie. —I say, let none of us go, Let’s all stay here. 
Sterling,— Stay here ? Why ? Don’t listen to the fool. 

“ Stay here ! ” 

(Julia goes back to a chair near the fire , and sits there with 

Peggy and Charles .) 



Teddie. —Why not stay ? 

Sterling,— Because we’re in great danger; we’re up against 
some frightful thing, and, if we stay, God knows 
what may happen to us. It was different when the 
doors were shut; then we could not choose whether 
to go or stay. Now we have got to take this chance, 
and run. 

Teddie. —Yes, but listen, old thing. All these things have 
happened, and yet none of us has been hurt. 

Sterling. —What about this lady ? 

Teddie. —She’s all right now. 

Sterling. —Don’t talk like a fool; we’re not staying a minute 
longer. 

Teddie .—All right, old thing. 

Sterling. —Then come along. 

Richard {patting and thinking for a second). —Right. (He 
crosses to Miss Bourne.) 

Teddie .—Wait a minute, before you wake the Sleeping 
Beauty with a kiss. 

Richard. —What is it ? 

Teddie. —I’ll stay and look after her. You’ll kill the old 
girl if you pull her out of bed at this hour—after she’s 
drunk all that stuff. 

Charles. —I don’t understand. 

Teddie. —It’s quite easy. I’ll stay here with Miss Bourne. 
She’ll be all right. She won’t wake till morning: 
that stuff of mine was very strong. 

Teggy ,—Are n’t you afraid ? 

Teddie, —My dear lady, I’m frightened to death* 
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Richard .—Then why-? 

Teddie. Because there’s a lot of difference between being 
afraid and running away. What would my father and 
mother say if they knew I’d been running about all 

right, getting my clothes wet and dirty, out of pure 
fright ? 


§ 78 

Charles .—Then you think we’re afraid ? 

Teddie. I did n’t say so. You have the ladies to think of. 

Richard. —Look here- 

Teddie .—You’ve been saying “ Look here ” ever since we 

came here. I don’t care whether you go or stay. You 

do as you like, and I’ll do as I like. Is that all rudit ? 
What ? 

Sterling. —But we may not have a chance to go later on. 

Teddie. —Then run along, my little man. 

Sterling. —We’ve really got to go. 

Teddie .—Well, I’m not stopping you, am I ? 

Julia. —You are putting us in serious danger. You’re 
trying to drive us mad. You’ve no right to stand in 
the way of our escape. 

Teddie. —Too true, old thing, too true. 

Julia {standing). —Then come along, please. 

Teddie. —Now look here— {To Richard) You see, I can say 
“ Look here ” as well as you. {To the others) Let’s 
have everything perfectly clear. You can all go, and 
take the ladies, with you. I’ll stay here with Miss 
Bourne. 

Sterling. —We have to think of the safety of Miss Bourne, 
have n’t we ? 

Teddie. —All right. Take Miss Bourne with you, and may 
the marriage bells ring sweetly. 

Julia. —Then that’s agreed. 

Teddie .—Oh, quite. 

Julia .—We all go, eh ? All go together ? 
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§ 79 

Teddie. — You all go. I stay. 

Sterling. —You can't stay. 

Teddie. —And why not ? 

Sterling. —Because it is n't safe, you fool. 

Teddie .—It's so kind of you to think about my safety. I 
did n't think you liked me so much as that. 

Sterling. —Enough of this! You're coming. 

Teddie. —No, my dear sir, I'm not. 

Richard. —But why not ? 

Teddie. —Because I happen to be a foolish thick-headed 
donkey; and when a thick-headed donkey like me 
makes up his foolish thick-headed mind, he usually 
gets what he wants. Now, do you understand me ? 

Sterling. —For the last time, you’re not going to stay here 
alone, 

Teddie .—You surprise me 1 What are you going to do 
about it? 

Sterling. —Make you go. 

Teddie. —I think not. 

Charles . —Now gently, Doctor 1 Surely the fellow has a 
right to do as he pleases, however great a fool he is, 

Teddie. —Thank you, kind sir. 

Charles (to Peggy ),— I can't help liking him j he's not afraid 
of anything. 


§ 8o 

Teddie .—Now I ask you, old thing: will you stay with me ? 
Charles .—Well—I have my wife to think of. 

Teddie .—Of course. 

Sterling .—Now listen to me, you young fool. 

Teddie. —I'm listening, you old “ crook.” * 

Sterling (suddenly ).—What do you mean ? 
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Teddie .—Nothing. You called me a fool; I don’t see why 
you should be the only person who can call bad names. 

Sterling, —Now, tell the truth. Why have you made up 
your mind to stay here ? 

Teddie ,—Pure foolishness, for one thing. 

Sterling, —And what else ? 

Teddie. —There’s something I warn to see. 

Sterling. ■—What ? 

Teddie, —I want to see what happens next. (He sits down on 
the seat.) 

Julia .—And do you mean to put your life in danger for 
that ? 

Teddie. —Oh, yes. 

Sterling. —The fellow’s mad. We really must take him 
away with us. 

Charles .—Wait a minute, Doctor. There’s something in 
this that I don’t understand. (To Teddie) I believe 
you know something. 

Teddie. —Who ? 

Charles. —Y ou. 

Teddie. —Me ? 

Charles. —Yes. 

Teddie. —Oh, I’ll tell you. I mean to wait here and see that 
train come back. 

§ 81 

Julia. —What train ? 

Teddie. —The train that went through an hour ago. 

Sterling. —It won’t come back. 

Teddie. —Oh ? How do you know ? 

Julia .—There’s nothing in the story about it coming back. 
And if it did come back, it might mean that we should 
all die. Take warning by what has happened to me* 

Sterling. —That train is n’t of this world. 

Teddie. —Is that so ? 

Sterling. —Do you doubt it ? 
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Teddie . —To tell you the truth, I do. 

Richard, —What’s that ? 

Charles ,—Here 1 I say 1 

Teddie, —Well, I’m going to wait and see. 

Julia (standing ).—What fools there are! If we waste any 

more time, it may be too late. 

(The red lamp is seen outside the window,) 

Look 1 It is too late. Ben Isaacs I 

(An old man is seen, with a dead white face, A driver s 
hat is pulled down over his eyes. He passes the door carrying 
a red lamp. In the darkness outside nothing is seen very 

clearly,) 

Julia. —Now, are you satisfied ? 

Teddie .—No 1 I’m not I (Teddie 9 s face and voice change. 
The eye-glass falls from his eye . He stands up straighter. 
He pulls a revolver from his pocket .) Now for it 1 
(He jumps into the middle of the room and fires at the man 

outside .) Hold that 1 

(The man drops the lamp and runs away. Teddie goes 

outside and seizes the lamp.) 

Look 1 Blood 1 Ghost or no ghost, I’ve hit him. 

(He comes hack into the room.) That’s that. (He puts 

the lamp on the table) 


% 82 

Sterling (afraid ).—What have you done ? # 

Teddie. —You’ll soon see. Listen 1 The train again. (The 

train is heard , far away.) 

—Oh I Oh I 
Elsie. —It’s coming back. 

Teddie. —Yes, it’s coming back all right, but don t worry. 
I’ve got this fixed. I’ve finished with one ghost 
already, and now I’m going to turn the ghost-train 

on to the side-line. (He turns to go.) 

Sterling (wildly ).—Stop 1 Stop l 
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Teddie ( turning on Sterling with his revolver ).—Get back I 

Up with your hands 1 (Sterling obeys.) Where are 

you, Murdock ? 

Charles. —Here. 

Teddie. —Do you remember what I told you ? Where's 
that revolver I gave you ? 

Charles. —I’ve got it. 

Teddie .—Then watch this fellow till I come back. ( Charles 
goes up to Sterling and keeps his revolver pointed at him. 
The noise of the train becomes louder. Teddie runs outside. 
He fires three shots. The noise of the train becomes less. 
Teddie comes back.) IVe done it I We've got it onto 
the side-line. (The train stops.) 

Sterling. —Look here- 

Teddie .—It’s no good. The game is “ up.” 

§ 83 

Richard. —Do you mean that we've been fooled ? 

Teddie. —Yes. These people were managing the whole 
business. 

Peggy. —Then there's no ghost-train ? 

Teddie. —The train is as real as any other train. 

Sterling. —I tell you- 

Teddie. —Shut up 1 

Richard. —But what's their game ? 

Teddie .—I'm not sure yet. But we'll soon know. 

(The sound of footsteps is heard outside.) 

Ah, here they are. 

(Two men come in. The first is the “ ghost ” that was 
seen outside the door , and the other is Saul Hodgkin. The 
“ ghost ” has been shot in the arm and is bleeding. Behind 
them comes Jackson, a dark man with a thick coat y carrying 
a revolver. Behind him are two policemen) 

Richard. —What the-? 

Charles . —Why, here's our old friend, Saul 1 
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Teddie. —Yes, He deceived you all when he pretended 
to be dead, (To Jackson) Have you got them all, 
Jackson ? 

Jackson. —Yes, sir, I think so. 

Teddie (going up to the “ghost”). —Who’s this fellow? 

(Pulling off his hat and white hair.) Hullo 1 
Richard. —Why 1 It’s Price 1 
Peggy. —So it is 1 

Charles. —I can’t understand this business at all. 

Teddie. —I thought it was you I hit. Have I hurt you much ? 
Price. —You shot me right through my arm. 

Teddie. —Now, what’s the game? 

Sterling. —Keep your mouth shut. Price, 

Price. —I will! 


§ 84 

Peggy -—Had n’t the doctor better see your arm ? 

Teddie .—Doctor ? What doctor ? 

Peggy. —Doctor Sterling. 

Teddie .—He’s no more doctor than you are. 

Sterling (to Teddie ),—Who are you ? 

Jackson .—Why l Have n’t you guessed who he is yet ? 
That is Captain Morrison. 

Richard (to Teddie). —Not the Captain Morrison who caught 
all those fellows at Cologne. 

Teddie .—Yes. 

Richard. —Well, I’m-1 

Teddie .—Have you got the train all right, Jackson ? 

Jackson .—Yes, sir. 

Teddie. —What was it they were carrying ? 

Jackson .—Just as you thought, sir. Machine-guns. 

Teddie .—Ah. 

Charles .—Machine-guns ? 

Teddie , Yes. I want you to meet some rather interesting 
people : Mr. Herbert Pineway and Mr. John Silverton 
of the Silverway China Company, whose works are 
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up the line. Mr. Herbert Pineway also goes by the 
name Rupert d’Alvarez of Barcelona; and Mr. John 
Silverton is known as Herr Otto Sneitz of Hamburg. 

Charles .—What I Bolsheviks ? 

Teddie. —Right, first guess. The train outside is full of 
machine-guns. Thanks for your help, Murdock. 
(He takes the revolver from him and gives it to Jackson .) 


§ 85 

Sterling. —You can prove nothing. 

Teddic. Can’t I ? I was n’t sure till to-night, but I made 
up my mind to find out the whole business. That 
was after you killed my man, Heath. 

Price. —Who’s Heath ? 

Teddie .—The “ thief” they found dead. He was one of 
the best fellows working under me. (To Saul ) You 
can tell us about that. 

Saul .—I did n’t do it! I did n’t do it. No one can prove 
it. Thev’re to blame. I was a fool to touch their 
dirty money. 

Sterling. —Shut up ! 

Saul. —It’s all right for you. You have n’t a wife and 
children. Five pounds they paid me to run that train 
from their works down to the river-side, and bring back 
their guns and things. 

Price .—That’s not true. 

Saul .—It is true, and you know it. You’ve done it many 

times, — and now it’s me that gets into trouble. You’re 
a lot of dirty thieves. 

Teddie .—Have you got the cars all right, Jackson ? 

Jackson .—Yes, sir. 

Teddie .—Take them away. 

(A policeman takes Saul by the shoulder and pushes him out . 
Jackson and the other policeman take Price and Sterling.) 
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§ 86 

Elsie. —I don’t quite understand it even now. 

Teddie. —It’s perfectly clear, Mrs. Winthrop. We’ve had 
an eye on these people for some time. They started 
this China Works in an out-of-the-way place like this 
so as to make it a store for the guns they had brought 
in; and they were sending out the guns from here to 
different parts of the country. The question was how 
they got the guns into England at all. At last I took 
up the case : I sent Heath to look into things here, and 
he was killed—killed in this room. These people 
bought over the station-master; and they’ve been 
running a train once a month from their works down 
to the river-side. Motor-cars would have been noticed 
in a quiet place like this. A Hamburg boat brought 
the guns here. All the rest was easy. 

Peggy .—Then is the whole story of the accident untrue ? 

Teddie, —No. The accident did happen, and there is a story 
in these parts about the ghost-train. They made good 
use of that story. It made their work easier, because 
people have been taught for years to run away if they 
hear a train in the night. The great thing was that they 
did n’t want any one in this room to-night, because 
the guns might have been seen, or the ghost-story 
disproved. The station-master couldn’t make us go 
away; so they tried to frighten us away. But ‘they 
did n’t do it, did they ? 

§ »7 

Richard . —Do you mean that they arranged the whole thing ? 

Teddie. —This is what happened to-night. When Saul 
found that we would not go, he went off to Price’s 
house and told them that we were here. Price’s house 
is only half a mile away—not five miles. There was 
no time to lose; so they jumped up just as they were 
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and came along to act all that mad stuff and get us away* 
It was all fixed up by them,—the illness and all. 

Richard .—Then why did n’t Saul send us off to Price’s house ? 

Teddie .—They did n’t want us there any more than here; 
this was their busy night. 

Peggy (turning and looking at Julia). —I’m sure you’re wrong 
about one thing. This poor girl had nothing to do 
with it. They’ve deceived her just as they deceived 
us; or else they’ve got some strange power over her. 
(To Julia) I understand you, dear. I know you’re not 
to blame. 

Teddie (looking at Julia). —I’m not sure about her yet. 

Julia (standing up). —I must go now. 

Peggy. —But where will you go ? 

Julia. —How do I know ? All this has been too much for 
me. My head I It’s killing me. (She moves to go.) 

Teddie. —Just a minute. 

Julia. —What do you want ? 

Teddie .—Just who are you ? 

Peggy .—Those men have j ust used her. 

Julia. —Yes, yes. (To them all) You believe that, don’t 
you ? 

(Elsie and Richard look at each other and do not answer. ) 

Peggy. —Poor girl 1 

Charles (trying to be polite , crosses to Julia). —May 1 see you 
home ? 

Peggy .—Charlie 1 (She pulls him away.) 


§ 88 

(Jackson comes in.) 

Teddie. —Have you got that paper, Jackson ? 
Jackson. —No, sir, it is n’t on any of them* 
Teddie (to Julia ).—Have you got it ? 

Julia. —What paper ? 
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Teddie (to Julia). —You know what I mean—that list of 
Bolshevist leaders in this country. 

Julia. —I don’t know what you’re talking about. 

Teddie .—Take her along with the others, Jackson. We’ll 
make her speak. 

Julia. —No I No 1 don’t do that. I’ll tell, I know. 

Teddie. —Then you know where it is. 

Julia {in a low voice). —Yes. 

Teddie. —Well—say. 

Julia. —Not before all these people, I can’t 1 I can’t I 

(A silence.) 

Teddie {to Jackson). —Have the other cars come, Jackson ? 

Jackson. —Just on their way, sir. 

Richard. —Shall we go and leave you ? (He moves towards 
door A with Elsie.) 

Teddie. —No. (To Julia) Come in here; but I warn you 
this is a serious matter.—All right, Jackson. 

(Jackson goes out. Julia walks across to door A. They 
all watch her. She goes into the ticket-office.) 

Elsie. —I’m quite sure that girl knows nothing about it. 
(Jackson comes in.) 


§ 8 9 

Jackson .—The cars are all here, ladies and gentlemen, 

Richard (taking his coat from the seat ).—Then we’ll go. (To 
Charles) Don’t go to Africa, Murdock; what about 
a position in my new works ? You’re just the man 
I’ve been looking for. What do you think, Elsie ? 

(Elsie agrees.) 

Charles .—I say, do you mean it ? 

Richard .—I do. 

Charles. —Pegs, do you understand what’s happened ? 

Pegg)f. —Yes, dear. 
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Richard. —Here’s my card. (He gives Charles a visiting card!) 
Come and see us when you get back,—in about ten 
days’ time. And think of us between now and then. 
You are just starting on your married life ; we are just 
starting again. Are n’t we Elsie ? 

(Richard and Elsie go out , talking, followed by Jackson , 
Julia and Teddie come in from the ticket-office.) 

Teddie .—I don’t believe a word of what you’re telling me. 
You’re just wasting my time. 

(Julia throws some powder in his face , pushes him into the 
ticket-office , and locks the door . Then she turns quickly on 
Charles and Peggy.) 


§ 90 

Julia (to Charles ).—Put ’em up 1 

Peggy .—Oh, Charlie ! 

Charles. —What does this mean ? 

Julia .—Gee! to think that a young fellow like that should 
try to catch me! 

Peggy .—Who are you ? 

Julia. —I’m a dangerous woman when I lose my temper, 
young man. I’m known to the best people as “ Red- 
haired Chicago Sal.” Get out of my way! (— to 

Charles who is standing at the door), 

Charles .—I say “ No 1 ” 

Julia. —You soon won’t be able to say anything, if you don’t. 
I guess this is where I make my “ get-away ”; 
and you’re going to help me. Get away from that 
door. 

Charles .—No I 

Julia. —Believe me,—yes I When I shoot, I shoot straight, 
and your little girl will have a dead husband—so soon 
after she’s been married I Come on, now,—one, two,— 

Peggy (going up to Charles and pulling him away ),—Think of me, 
dear 1 
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Julia, —That’s right, listen to your sweet little wife. She’s 
wiser than you. And I’ve forgotten more than you’ll 
ever know. 


§ 91 

(Teddie comes in silently by door B and pushes up Julia 7 s 

hand,) 

Julia, —Oh 1 

Teddie (to Jackson , behind him), —Will you kindly take away 
this lady, Jackson ? 

Julia, —Say I are you one—or two ? 

Teddie, —One. 

Julia, —How did you get out ? 

Teddie, —You forget that our friend Saul has a way of 
getting out of that room. I found it. 

Julia, —You’re too sharp. You’ve been eating knives for 
breakfast. When I get out of prison. I’ll have a talk 
with you. I’d like us to do business together. 

Teddie, —What’s that sweet you’re eating ? Where did you 
get it ? 

Julia .—That’s not a sweet. That’s the paper you’re wanting. 
. . . It’s gone now 1 All gone 1 Good night, 
children. A Happy New Year! (Noticing Jackson by 
her side) Come on, old Vaselino 1 (She goes out , 
laughing loudly, Jackson follows her,) 

Peggy (to Charles), —And you might have seen her home 1 

Teddie (turning to Peggy), —We’ve only got one little trouble 
left. (He turns to the table on which Miss Bourne is lying,) 
Here it is. 

(Miss Bourne shows signs of waking ,) 

Charles, —She’s moving. 

(He comes towards her as she opens her eyes,) 

Hullo, Miss Bourne. Better ? 

(Miss Bourne slowly sits up,) 
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Miss B .—Oh I Such a pain in my head I 
Teddie- —There’s a car waiting for us all. You’ll soon be 
safe in Truro. 

Miss B. —Oh, Fm so glad nothing exciting has happened. 

%• ] 


Charles . >Oh 111 

Teddie. J 


Curtain. 


QUESTIONS, SECTION BY SECTION 

The answers to the questions should be studied with the 

help of the text, but should be said (or written) without the 

text. 

* 

All answers must be given in direct speech : He said, “ . . . ” 
(not in reported speech: He said that . . .). 

Answers should be given as fully as possible;—say too 
much rather than too little. 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS 

New words are shown in black type* Useful phrases are 

in italics. 

ACT I 

5 1 

Bad tempered.—easily made angry. 

Throws dark shadows . Turn up the gas ; All change l 

1. Look at the plan facing page i, and describe the waiting- 
room at Fal Vale station. 

2. Tell what happens outside the room, and what people 
come into the room. 

§ 2 

To manage.—to be in charge of. The Manager (of a business) 

—the head man. 

Cord.—a string. (In a train a cord is pulled to stop the train.) 
Ticket.—you buy a ticket in order to travel on a train. 

Unpleasant enough . 

1. Of what does Elsie complain? (Three things.) 

2. What does Richard answer? 

3- What made them lose the train at Truro? 

§ 3 

Joke.—amusing story; thing done to make people laugh. 

I say l A hole (= small room ). It's bad enough losing • . « 

Tell all you can about Charles and Peggy. 

§ 4 

Oh not at all / I keep on tellingyou . You'll have to walk* 

1. Describe Miss Bourne. 

2. What do Miss Bourne and Charles say about smoke? 

3. Charles wants to go to Truro by train or by car. What 
does Saul say? 
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Porter*—man who carries travellers’ bags and boxes. 

Stay the night . We have to thank (= blame) him. 

It seems as if. 


What is said about {a) a hotel, (b) a farm, ( c ) the man who 
stopped the train? 



Feel that may. To tell you the truth. A thought. 


1* (f) What does Teddie say when he comes in? (b) Give 
the answer. (^) On what are all agreed ? 

2. What does Teddie think “ amusing ”? Why? 

3. What does Miss Bourne ask Teddie? Give Teddie’s 
answer. 


§ 7 

Unpleasant position. —unpleasant place or state. 

To lean out of a window. —to put the upper part of the body 

out . . . 

Here l It blew away. My dear old thing . First of all. Find 

ourselves in. Hateful. 

1. (a) Why did Teddie lean out of the window? (b) Why 
did he pull the cord? (Two reasons.) 

2. Richard explains to Teddie how foolish he (Teddie) has 
been. Tell what he says. 


§ 8 

If I were to tell you. I am going to . . . (= mean to). 

Can do no good. 

Saul says that they may not stay in the station. Richard 
a nd Charles say that they will stay. Give the conversation 
as we ^ as you can (tell what each said). 
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§ 9 

Look here / Come along now l Let’s see what we can do. 

Any better . 

1. Saul lets them, stay—for three reasons. What reasons? 

2. Charles says, “ Let us see what . , What does 
Charles want to do? 

3. What does Saul say about the fire? 


§ IO 

Worried .—anxious. 

To lead the way. Yon must be enjoying (= are certainly). 

1. Elsie says, “ You will enjoy it.” Enjoy what? Why? 

2. Why did Richard lose his temper? 

3. What does Richard say about getting a new manager? 



Go on l Keep to your arrangement. Talk it over . Ifs no good 

talking. Very well then l Be in a temper . Lose one's temper. 
To see reason . 


1. ( a ) What have Elsie and Richard arranged to do? (b) 
Who said they must do this? (r) When and why did he (or 
she) say it? 

2. (a) Elsie,—" That is not true.” What? (b) What does 
Richard answer? 

3. What sort of woman should Richard have married? 

4. Richard,—“That’s just it.” What does he mean? 

§ 12 

Runs into her . 1 should say so ! 

1. Tell the conversation of Richard and Charles. (Re* 
member the confetti.) 
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It's a good thing I have . Worse luck ! I happen to be . . * 

Line of business. 


1. (a) Charles,—“It’s a wonderful thing to be married.” 
Why? ( b ) What does Richard say to that? 

2. Charles,—“We have n’t much time,” Give the follow¬ 
ing six speeches— 

3. What do Richard and Charles say about the name 
Murdock ? 


§ 14 

Give me up. 

1. What is Charles going to do ? 

2. Tell about Peggy and her marriage. 

3. “Is n’t it strange , . .? ” What is? (Give the speech.) 

§ 15 

Succeed in getting. 

1* (a) What does Charles ask Peggy? ( b ) What does she 
answer ? 

2. Charles,—“ I’ve just been having a talk with Mr. — 
er —” 

Give the next four speeches. 

3. What does Charles say about Richard? 


§ 16 

To pay jour passage . 

1. What do Charles and Peggy say about Peggy going to 
Africa? 

2. Peggy,—“You must not give up hope” . . . Finish 
this speech. 
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§ 17 

Keep in line . Shut up ! In my time. Time after time. 

1. What does Teddie say through the ticket-window ? 

2. What does Charles say about Teddie? 

3. What does Miss Bourne say about the station? 

4. Why did Richard come out of the other room? 


§ is 

A good plan . See to that. 

1. Peggy,—"I am hungry,” What do Richard and Saul 
say? (Four speeches.) 

2. What does Miss Bourne say about her bird ? 

3. Tell about the chair brought from the ticket-office. 

4. Tell about Teddie pretending to bring them dinner. 


1 

§ 19 

R sally l Now> now l Seeing that (— as). Til be off. 

1. What does Miss Bourne ask Teddie? (“. . • ser *“ 
ously? ”) What does he answer? 

2. Tell about Teddie and the confetti. 

3. Saul says he will go. Give three speeches,-—Saul 
Richard—Saul. 


§ 20 

See here l Do you mean to say that . . .? In these parts. 

1. Richard and Charles try to make Saul stay. What do 

they say ? What does Saul say ? 

2. (a) Why will not Saul stay? (b) What does Teddie say 

to this ? (e) What does Saul answer ? 

3. Richard (to Saul): “ Do you believe in ghosts? ” What 

does Saul answer? 
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§ 21 

To warn you. —to tell you that something unpleasant will happen* 
Handle.— a thing held in and moved by the hand. 

1. Who was Ted Holmes? 

2. Why did Ted stay in the station? 

3. What were Ted's last words? 


§ 22 

1. Why did not Ted shut the bridge? 

2. What did Ben try to do? 

3. What happened? 


§ 23 

A haunted house, —a house in which there is a ghost. 

1. How many were killed? 

2. What happened to Ben? 

3. What ghosts haunt the station? 


§ 24 

Nonsense!— foolish talk. 

■A goods train . Run like mad. A. thief broke into . . . 

1. “One time a little time back . . What happened 
to Saul? 

2. What is said about goods trains? 

. 3. Why do the people run away if they hear a train at 
night? 

4* Tell about the thief. 
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§ 25 

What about the train ? Tall stories . 

1. Tell about the man from the farm. 

2. Give as much as you can of Teddie’s speech (about 
the old lady in black). 


§ 26 

Making fun of me, On second thoughts, 

1. What does Miss Bourne ask Saul ? What does Saul 
answer (“ signals ”) ? 

2. What does the 4€ handle ” do ? 

3. Peggy says “ Lookl ” Tell what follows. 


§ 27 

Not a sign of . . . 

1. What does Richard say about ghost-stories ? 

2. What is said about coal ? (Richard, Saul.) 

3. What does Miss Bourne say about her bird ? 



* 


Sit up all night . All over the place . Oh dear l Dear me l 

1. What will Miss Bourne’s sister be doing ? 

2. Fill in the missing words : “ And here am I . . . with 

. . . . ; and all you ...” 

3. Why does Miss Bourne say “ Oh I ” Tell what follows. 


S 29 

Even now, Fve done my best . 

1. What was Saul’s warning ? What is his advice ? 

2. Why cannot Saul put himself in danger ? 

3. For what docs Saul ask ? Why P 



QUESTIONS 89 

§ 3 ° 

See you onto the train . 

L When will Saul come back ? To do what ? 

2. What advice does Saul give ? 

3. What does Ted die say to Saul as he goes ? (Two 
speeches.) 

4. What arrangements do they make for the night ? 

§ 31 

So do I . 

1. Charles says, " What fools we are ! ” Why ? 

2. What does Miss Bourne say about Saul ? 

3. Tell how Saul's body is found. 


ACT n 

§ 32 


Blow ! Succeed in lighting. I can't help — ing. 

1. Where is Miss Bourne ?—Peggy ?_Elsie ? 

/T _, tr *£® . to ^g^t a cigarette. Give the conversation. 

(Elsie, Peggy, Elsie, Miss Bourne.) 

3. “ A cigarette is rather calming when ...” What does 
Elsie answer ? 


4. (a) Why d°es Peggy ihink there is no danger ? (b) What 

does Miss Bourne answer ? (“ . . . three men . . . ” * “. . 
four . . . ”.) 


§ 33 

An unpleasant business. Raining harder than ever. 

1. Miss Bourne,—” To think that a thing like this should 
*° me * Give the rest of this speech. 

ww j* 188 D®°u rn f asks > \ Can>t we 8° away somewhere ? ” 
What does Richard answer ? 

Bk. IL 


D 
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§ 34 

As for . . . 

1* Richard wants them to believe that Saul’s death was 
only an accident, (a) What does he say ? (b) What do Peggy 

and Ted die s ay ? 

2. Teddie tries to tell a ghost-story. Give the conversation. 
(Teddie ; Richard; Teddie ; Peggy, “ Oh I ”; Charles, “ Shut 
up I ” ; Teddie.) 

§ 35 

Bang l 

Make sentences with these words: (1) “ perfectly sure 
that . . . ” ; (2) “ It’s no good . . . —ing ”; (3) Bang 1 
(4) Remind; (5) To keep you amused. 


§ 3 « 

An open mind\ I might as well say , There / Ghostly ♦ 

1. Does Charles believe in ghosts ? 

2. What will Teddie do if the ghost-train comes ? 


§ 37 

Thafs all, 

1, (a) What does Peggy think she heard? (h) What does 
Teddie do—and say ? 

2. Miss Bourne feels ill. What does Teddie say ? 


§ 38 

Come now. 

Richard makes Miss Bourne drink the brandy* Give the 
conversation. 



9] 


QUESTIONS 

§ 39 

Vm afraid she is. 

Tell what happens to Miss Bourne. 


§ 40 

Of tny own. 

Tell how they put Miss Bourne on the table. 


§ 41 

It would have been all the same if . , 

Richard thinks that Elsie is afraid, and that she is glad 

to have him near her. Elsie will not say that she is afraid. 
Give the conversation. 

§ 42 

Just as well for her. 

1* an d Charles say about the telephone ? 

2. What is heard ? r 

§ 43 

Take me back, 

1. Describe Julia Price. 

2. What does Julia want to know ? 

3. What does Julia want to do ? 

§ 44 

Unexpectedly. 

1. Why have Price and Sterling come ? 

2. What do they (P. and S.) ask Richard ? 

3. What does Charles ask Price about Julia ? 

4. Why does Charles say he will not help Price ? 
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§ 45 

Stands in his way. Ifs not good enough ! 

1. Why does Charles stop Price when he wants to look 
in the other room ? 

2. Tell how Julia is found. 

§46 

No business of yours. 

Tell how Price and Sterling try to take Julia away. (Sterling 
is gentle; Price is rough; Richard tries to help Julia.) 

§ 47 

There! There! {Calming.) 

What does Price say about Julia ? 

§ 48 

Get to know. Vve got to . . . Makes me see it. 

1, Julia says something will happen to-night.—What? 

2. Sterling asks where Saul is. What does Richard answer ? 

§ 49 

Have a look at him. 

1 . (a) Richard tells how Saul was found. Tell it. (b) What 

does Julia say to this ? (“ Ted Holmes.”) 

2. (a) What is Sterling ? {b) Where does he go,—and why ? 

§ 5 ° 

Hardly the right time . Yve got it l (= understand). 

Sterling finds nothing in the ticket-office. Tell the scene. 
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§ 5 1 

We've got to get her out , In some way or other, 

1. What does Julia say about Saul and Ted Holmes ? 

2. Price says, “ Come along, Julia,” Julia is angry and 
says a lot: what does she say ? (Mad ; seeing things ; shut 
up ; prove.) 


§ 5 2 

Put an end to . . . An attack (= illness). 

1. Sterling takes Price to one side : what does he say to 
him ? J 

2* Why does the room frighten Julia ? 

3. Sterling,—" Why not come away?” What does Julia 
answer r J 


§ 53 

As things are. How about . . .? At the best of times. 

1. Sterling tries to make the others go away. What does 
he say ? (Copy; farm; better . . . wet . . .) 

2* Teddie says that all cannot go. Why ? 



The whole lot. Sure enough. Ym equal to it. 

tC }% S Sterling about Miss Bourne. Make 
speech telling all. 

2. Teddie, “ I’ve thought of something.”—What ? 


one 


§55 

Once and for all. 

Julia begins to talk madly. What does she say ? 
water; coming; Holmes; lamp; door.) 


(Bell; 
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§ 56 

Good jor you, 

1. What do they say when the door opens? (Richard; 
Sterling; Teddie.) 

2. What does Julia say about the door ? 

3. Tell about Teddie, Charles and the coal-box. 

§ 57 

I’d have given anything to . . . 

1. Peggy,—There’s some good in it.”—What ? 

2. Tell how Peggy is talking, how she sees that Charles 
is not there; she cries out; Charles answers; Teddie comes in. 


§§ 5 8 > 59 


We have n’t got over the worst. Is to come . Stand by me. At 

the head of .. . 

Teddie asks Charles to “ stand by ” him; Charles answers. 
Give the conversation as fully as you can. 


§ 60 ■ 

Think things over. Up against a danger. Stand together. 

1. Richard says all must “ stand together.” Give his speech. 

2. What does Teddie do when he hears Richard’s speech. 

3. (a) What does Teddie say ? (“ I was just . . • •) iy) 

What does Richard answer ? 


§ 6l 

Play about with. 

1. Julia tells what is going to happen . . . (Whistle; 

wheels ; louder; valley ; tried to stop.) 

2. Richard does not believe that the tram will come : wnat 

does he say ? 

3. What do they all hear ? 
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§ 62 

Timeless. 

1. Julia,— 1 " Now will you believe me ? ” What does 
Sterling answer ? 

2. Richard,—But this is 1933 !” Give Julia’s answer. 

3. Elsie hears the whistle. Give the conversation. (Elsie ; 
Julia; Richard; Elsie; Richard (door) ; Julia.) 

§63 

Let me go / 

1. When the whistle is heard— (a) What does Peggy do? 

(b) What does Charles do ? (c) What does Teddie do ? (d) 

What does Richard do ? ‘ w 

2. Tell how the train comes, and what Julia does. 


ACT III 


§ 64 

I Vhat-d'-you-call-’ems. What's the matter with her ? 

1. Draw a plan showing where everyone is; then describe 
from your plan. 

2. What does Sterling say about Julia’s illness ? 

§ 65 

Make a difference. You can't tell. 

1. Why does Teddie want to know about Julia’s illness ? 
what was Julia saying when she fell ? 


It seems as if ... JJ only she had . . 

1. Why cannot they go away ? 

2. Sterling says that he believes in the story 
tram. Why ? (Two reasons—train ; Saul.) 


. / 


of the ghost- 
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• » » 


* • 


§ «7 

That's good! Round and round. Fearfully bad while it lasts. 

There’s nothing in it (= it is not true). 

What does Julia say when she sits up ? 

U—“ • • here ? ” St—“ ... fell ” ; J._“ ... pah, 

’ „ c ««* ‘ ‘ knocked • • • fell”; J.—. . ? Who 

.< ot.— . . . remember ...?... table.” J.—“How 

. r . . . not . . . ” St,—“ Surely . . . ? ” J. “ , 

head I I don’t . . . anything . . . Yes, I do. It was the 

tram. I thought ... I ... ‘ attacks ’ . . . I’m sorry. 

I # • * fool ... I ought to have known that • , . ,f ) 


* * 


§ 68 

It's a funny thing (= strange). The question is this 

Richard questions Julia, and Julia answers. Give the con- 
versation. (Table ; window; train ; driver.) 


§ 69 

Gone far enough. Turning on him . To make a fool of . . . 

fool. You*re in it too . 

Make sentences, using each of the above words. 


To 


% 7 ° 

Think things out . If only we had ! 

1. Sterling,—“Listen, Julia; this is what really hap¬ 
pened . . . ” Tell what did happen. 

2. “ What can we do ? ” What does Sterling answer ? 

What does Julia say ? (“ If . . . Herbert I ”) 

§ 7 1 

Let it in. 

1. Tell how the red lamp is seen. 

2. Tell how a knock is heard, (a) What do all do ? (h) 

What does Richard say and do ? (f) What does Elsie say ? 
{d) What does Peggy do ? 
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§ 7 2 

Wbaf s the game ? Out with it I 

1. Teddie picks up a chair : what does Julia say ? 
i. What does Peggy say about the six knocks ? 

§ 73 

Calit bear an y more - Y»« »’/ give way. To go mad. 

Elsie sIv U > ^Tww lt amp Singin 8- to What does 

« say > (b) What does Richard say to her $ 

answer 1 ? 827 “ What we do ? ” What does Charles 


(“ . . . walk. 


§ 74 

At the worst we can . , . 

x 525 To 

l' What is said about Miss Bourne ? 
o. 1 eddie says they cannot go. Why ? 

t 

§ 75 

Have a try. 

does 1 ' T?ddb e l7toXtt e M^Whff d° Ut * h u° W ; to What 

o \v/u j > ) What does Richard answer ^ 

m r M ,o w *»■ > 

3. Tell how the gas-lamp goes out. 

§ 7 6 

A band-lamp. So it is l 

s ST ti’V 

match.” The doors.) Charles, smell. Richard, 

doesSte^gsIy 11 ? thCm t0 Stay ’ What does he say ? What 
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§ 77 

God knows what may happen . Out of pure fright . 

1* Teddie, Why not stay ? ” What answer does Sterling 
give ? 

2. What does Teddie say about Miss Bourne ? fKJss : 
kill; stay.) 

3. What does Teddie say about being frightened ? 


§ 7 8 

Later on, 

1. Richard says, u Look here.” Give Teddie’s answer. 

2. Sterling,—“ We have to think of Miss Bourne,” What 
does Teddie answer ? 


§ 79 

Thick-headed, Makes up his mind. 

1. (a) Sterling says to Teddie, “You can’t stay”; —for 

what reason ? ( b) What does Teddie answer ? 

2. Richard asks Teddie, “ Why not ? ” (“ Why are you not 

coming ? ”) Give Teddie’s answer : “ Because ...” 

3. Does Charles like Teddie ? 

§ 8o 

Call bad names . Pure foolishness . 

1. What does Teddie call Sterling? What does this word 
mean ? 

2. What does Teddie want to see ? 

§ 8i 

Nothing in the story about . . . Not of this world. 

1. What does Julia say about the train coming back ? 

2. Describe Ben Isaacs. 

3. Julia asks, “ Now are you satisfied ? ” Tell what Teddie 
does after that. 
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§ 82 

Yve got this fixed. ¥ wished with. The game ts up * 

1. What does Teddie do to the ghost-train ? 

2. What does Teddie tell Charles to do ? 

§ 83 

Right through the arm. Keep your mouth shut 

1. Two men came in. Describe them. 

2. What is the conversation between Teddie and Price 
(about shooting) ? 

§ 84 

Had n’t he better see your arm ? 

Make your own questions on § 84. (You can ask six 
questions.) Answer your questions, 

S 8 5 

Working under me. The river-side. 

L Tell about Heath. 

2. (a) Why did Saul help Price and Sterling in their work ? 
(b) What did he do ? 

§ 86 

Had an eye on. Out-of-the-way place. Hook into things. To 

buy over. 

Ask and answer three questions on Teddie’s first speech,— 
and two questions on the second speech. 
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§ 87 

Fixed up. Too much for me. To see her home. 

L “ This is what happened tonight/’'—What ? Tell it. 

2. Why did not Saul* send the people to Price's house ? 

3. What does Peggy say about Julia ? 

4. What does Charles offer to do ? 

§ 88 

It is not on any of them. 

1. What was written on the paper ? 

2. Who looked for the paper ? Where ? 

3. (a) Who knows where the paper is ? (b) Why will she 

not tell where it is ? 

§ 8 9 

Between now and then. 

1. What does Richard offer to Charles ? 

2. What does Richard say about married life ? 

3. Tell how Julia comes back, and what she does* 

§ 90 

To think that ... I 

1. What does Julia say about herself? 

2. Tell how Julia tries to get out of the door, and how 
Charles stops her. 

§ 91 

Any time you like. Sharp (= clever). 

1* ( a ) Julia is surprised—at what ? (b) What does Ted die 

answer ? 

2. “ You're sharp.” What does Julia say after that ? 

3. What does Julia do with the paper ? 

4. Tell how Miss Bourne wakes up. (Charles; Miss 
Bourne; Teddie (car); Miss Bourne; “ Oh III”) 



EXERCISES FOR FREE WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

{All exercises are to be written in dramatic form , unless other instructions 

are given) 

ACT I 

The Guard (of a train) 

1. It says in the play that Elsie and Richard had a quarrel this 
morning,—Give the quarrel. 

2 . Charles and Peggy have just been married. It says in 

the p ay that they missed the train. “ Mother was to blame for 
that. —Give the scene at the railway station.—Charles Peggy 
Peggy’s mother and father, Charles’ friend Bill. ’ 887 ’ 

}. Charles and Peggy in the railway carriage: they talk 

ab .?. u j the ‘ t . Plans—about Charles going to Africa, what Peggy 

will do while he is away. Peggy wants to go to Africa with him 
etc* 9 

, • t p lv p. tbe S , Cene , b J he railwa y carriage when Teddie lost 
lus hat. Richard and Elsie are silent. Charles is talking to 

Miss Bourne. Then Teddie puts his head out of the window 

and talks about what he can see. Miss Bourne tells him it is 

dangerous; he answers her. Then his hat blows away. He 

puts up his hand to pull the cord. Richard tells him not to do 

_ so Charles. He pulls it. Richard is angry Charles 

tr n ati Pe swDs arC The"'‘r ' I* 1 ) u hey Catch the othetgtrain ? The 
train stops. The Guard (the train-man) comes and asks 

S'bil W *"*• Th 'T.Se 

gets his hat. The train goes on; everyone is angry with Teddie. 


ACT II 


t. 


Bournr M !nH B i? Ume ’ S COm « ‘0 visit Miss 

and her sister. They have tea, and Miss Bourne tells 

101 
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all about the beauties of her house—the brass-beds, carpet, etc. 
Miss Higgleby thinks that her house is better and tells the greater 
beauties of her own house. 

2 , Julia, when a little child, told her mother that she had 
seen a ghost in the garden. (Give Julia’s story.) The mother 
questions Julia about her story. The mother argues with Julia 
telling her that there are no such things as ghosts. 

3 . Act III begins half an hour after the end of Act II. In 
that half an hour the two seats have been put together and Julia 
laid or them.—Give the scene from just after Julia falls from 
the table till the beginning of Act III. 


ACT III 


To fry a prisoner 


1 . Write Captain Morrison’s letter to the head of the Police 
in London, telling about his work at Fal Vale. 

2 . Give the scene when Saul Hodgkin arrived at Price 5 
house and told him that there were six people in the waiting- 
room at Fal Vale station. 

3 . Teddie questions Julia in the ticket-office and tries to 
get her to speak the truth, and tell where the list is.—Give the 


scene, . . . 

4 . Pineway, Price, Julia, and Saul Hodgkin are being tried 

by a judge. 

(a) The lawyer questions Pineway. Pine way gives untrue 

answers ; but the lawyer is too clever, and makes him 
talk nonsense,—and shows that it is nonsense. Give 
the scene. 

(b) The lawyer questions Price. 

(<r) The lawyer questions Julia. ^ ^ 

5 . A lawyer speaks for Saul Hodgkin, saying that he oug 

not to be punished. , . r 

6 . The judge, having heard all this, tells the truth or 

story as he sees it. He says which of the three is worst, an 
should get the greatest punishment, and which should get t e 

smallest punishment. Tell what the judge says. 

7 . Jackson writes to his friend Jones and tells what happe 

to him and all he did during the night. 
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8 . Charles goes to see Richard to arrange about being made 
Manager of the new works. (Start where Charles rings the 
door-bell of Richard's house.) 

9 . Miss Bourne gets home and tells her sister all about her 
part of the evening's excitement (but she has to be careful in 

telling one part—and her sister's many questions are not easy 
to answer). 































































